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HE fall of three large un- 
finished houses on the 
evening of the 12th instant, 
in Alfred-place, Thurlow- 
square, Brompton, when a 
labourer, James Casey, was 

killed, coupled with some similar failures else- 
where, has considerably excited the public. 
Mr. Mills, the deputy-coroner for Middlesex, 
with a very intelligent jury, opened an inquest 
on the body at the Hoop and Toy, adjoining 
the spot, on Saturday evening, and continued 
iton Wednesday morniog last with consider- 
able patience and care. The daily papers have 
probably made the majority of our readers 
acquainted with the details of the accident: 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to those 
points in the unfortunate occurrence which our 
duty to the public forces us to consider; and 
we may say at starting, that the remarks we 
may have to make, are intended to apply to the 
system rather than to individuals, and that we 
are anxious, on this oceasion, to avoid injuring 
or even hurting the feelings of any individual 
concerned in it. Mr. Holmes, the builder of 
the houses, is a very respectable man, and has 
executed some dozens of houses under our own 
eyes. 

The houses were four stories high above the 
ground; they were built in between other 
houses previously erected; and when the disaster 
occurred, the bricklayers were preparing to top 
the chimneys, Fortunately all the men had 
left with the exception of three, or the sacrifice 
of life would have been frightful. 


Mr. Holmes deposed at the inquest on Sa- 
turday, that he fad employed Messrs. Em- 
mins to find the lime ca labour in erecting 
the houses, he (witness) finding the bricks. 
The erection was commenced about two 
months ago, at sixty-five shillings per rod by 
measurement, to be finished in a workmanlike 
manner to the satisfaction of witness. The 
works were visited by Mr, Donaldson, the 
district-surveyor, and by Mr. Blore, the ground 
Jandlord’s surveyor—the latter almost daily, 
Witness objected to any materials he dis- 
approved of, and deputed Mr, Chapple, his 
foreman, todo so in his (witness’s) absence. 
Mr. Chapple had done so with respect to a 
hundred houses which witness had erected, 
Mr. Chapple had never complained to witness 
that the work of those houses had not been 
done properly. Never received any complaint 
from the district-surveyor on the se rg Gave 
the usual notices required by the Building Act 
to the district-surveyor, which was evident by 
his attending. The landlord’s surveyor had 
expressed a wish that hoop iron should be used 
to tie the walls, which was extensively done, 
Attributed the falling of the houses to the wet 
weather and the number of men who had been 
running up and down the ladder and scaffold 
for some days before, which, added to the wet 
weather, occasioned the toppling of the chim. 
neys, which would bring down the whole of 
the building with it, as it was all tied together. 
Another fact was to be considered :—formerly 
persons building eould put wood in gorty- wel’, 
but since the new Building Act had come into 
operation, not an inch must be put in. Ia 
witness’s opinion, as a builder, party-walls.are 
not so sound now as they were oo tho Had 
heard many other builders say so, Buildings 
were more substantial with wood bend, and 
far more safe, for hoop-iron bond will bend, 
The reason for leaving out wood was to pre- 
vent the extension of fires, and therefore 
thought the benefit derived from the alteration 
was greater than the injury. The bricks used 
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were Cowley bricks, which were considered the 
best of bricks. The mortar was good, for he 
had seen worse on other buildings. 

Mr. Donaldson being called, said that he 
had found no occasion to complain of the ma- 
terials used or the mode of erection, except 
that they put bats, which are small bricks, at 
the foundation, when he wished them to put 
good bricks there. His duty was only to at- 
tend to the thickness of the wall. Mr. Holmes 
was building under an agreement with Mr. 
Alexander (the owner of the property), and 

r. Blore, his surveyor, was the person to 
object to any materials. Thought the lime 
used good. Could not prevent builders using 
bats. He had only to do with the quality of 
the bricks used, and not with the form or 
size. 

Mr. Holmes observed that he had had 
several walls not raised very high fall, and so 
had other builders. 

Mr. Donaldson further said, that a house 
might as well be run up in six weeks as in six 
months, and therefore he could not complain 
in this case of haste! The chimneys above the 
attic floor, for the 20 feet, were 1 foot 10 inches 
thick, and when that toppled over, it took the 
attic joists with it, which caused the front and 
back walls to double in, being in agreen state. 
As to the prohibition of wood, he and about 
twenty other surveyors were applied to, by 
both meml.ers of the Lords and Commons, 
for their opinions on the subject, and it was 
decided that keeping wood out of party walls 
would effect a great saving from fire. If a 
building was examined after a fire, it would be 
seen that the wood was all burnt out, and only 
holes left in the walls. ‘Thought an iron hoop 
tie was as good as a wood one. No wood was 
now permitted in a party-wall. Thought more 
timber might be put in front walls. Wet 
weather had a great effect on buildings that 
were going on, He considered that the oseil- 
lation of the men running up and down the 
ladder and scaffold, was very likely to have 
caused the toppling of the chimneys when the 
scaffold was removed, which the deceased and 
Collins were engaged in doing at the time of 
the fall, Mortar when used ought to be let 
set; for when it is moved by the oscillation he 
had spoken of, it gets rotten. 

Mr. Blore, in answer to questions put to him, 
said he saw the buildings on Tuesday last, 
when he complained that there was not syffi- 
cient bonding in the wall, and told the work- 
men that they must take five or six courses of 
brieks off. He was of opinion that it had not 
been done, as the wall had, before it fell, been 
earried up toa great height. Did not stay to 
see that it was done. Preferred bond timber, 
but iron tying does for it. Wood bond was 
liable to fire. ‘Thought, when he was last 
there, that they were getting on too fast, but 
he had no power to stopthem! In his opi- 
nion wood was the best bond and tie to a wall 
that could possibly be had. 

At the resumed hearing on Wednesday, 
Michael Hockwell deposed that he was fore- 
man over the bricklayers, and had been en- 
gaged on the row of houses for the ast six 
months. The three houses in aw had 
been in hand aboutsix weeks. Had been told 
to do the work in a workmanlike manner. Had 
never complained that there were too many 
bats, and that they were bad, Had not com- 
plained of the mortar to any one. It worked 
veryeasy. Thought too many bats had not 
been used. Had he been building his own 
house, he should have used more. Had used 
worse mortar on Government building. Had 
he made the mortar, he should have used three 
barrels of sand to one of lime, which he consi- 
dered would be sufficient for any thing. If 
one more barrel of sand was used to that, the 
mortar would be inferior. Inferior mortar 
was sometimes used for party-walls. Could 
not account for the fall of the houses. Had 
worked for Mr. Grissell. Hed used worse 
mortar, and had used better, but then it 
was nearly all lime, Good mortar would stick 
to the bricks if it had stood long enough to set 
—say four months, but bad mortar would not. 
Could not say if it was the bricks, the mortar, 
or the iron tying that first gave way. The wail 
was held by iron hooping, which ran slong 
throughout it- Jt was tied wherever nar i 
could do so. Did sot think iron tying so safe 
as wood. Thought the want of wood bond 
had nothing te “do with the falling of the 
houses. 


done so under the direction of a foreman, whe, 
when he did not like it, told witness to put in 
more lime. 

Thomas Hanniland, a carpenter i 
ploy of Mr. Holmes, says he was enga 
the works: Could not say how the 
came to fall, Thought they had been 
too quickly in damp weather, They had been 
og five weeks in erecting, when they ought 
to have been two months. Had not com- 
plained about the ww as that was not 
witness's place. hen they were got up to 
about the first floor, the weather was very wet; 
and he thought that the lower part was not 
sufficiently set to bear the weight of the uppet 
part. The walls were tied by irons whieh 
were torn out. Could lay the accident to nar 
thing but the dampness of the walls. Con- 
sidered the second floor gave way first. There 
was a great deficiency in the bond, as the law 
does not now allow timber to be used, and 
iron bond does not stand, That was the opi- 
nien of all working men. No wood is now 
used in party-walls, asa bond. All the wood 
that is now put in must be asa rest, and not 
longwise. Considered the chimneys could not 
have given way at the top, as the scaffold was a 
support to it, Should say the chimneys were 
run up about 40 feet above the top flooring, 
Considered the wall would not have buckled 
had bond timber been used in it. 

Mr. Blore said, that if he was building for a 
gentleman, he should require in both cases that 
stock bricks should be used, and that the mor- 
tar should be made in the proportion of two 
and a half sand to one of lime, or of three to 
one. Thought four to one was not a fair pro- 
portion of ingredients. That was witness's 
opinion ; bat Dr. Higgins, an eminent writer 
on buildings, was of opinion the proportion 
might be seven toone. Had since tried the 
mortar, and found it substantial. Had com- 

lained to Mr. Holmes of bats being used, 

oe found them being put even in the 
chimneys. The difference in the price of 
stock bricks from bats was 6s. per 1,000, 
The other houses were built more care- 
fully than those in question, double the time 
having been taken, and the materials hav- 
ing been better. Had no authority, if he 
disapproved of the material and haste, to stop 
the work, but could withhold his certificate 
when they were finished. Had no doubt but 
that haste was very prejudicial. Mr. Donald- 
son, the district-surveyor, had the power to 
stop the building by giving the proper notice, 
when the matter would be referred to the 
referees, who have the power to order what is 
bad to be pulled down, or the builders to be 
indicted. 

Mr. Bloomfield, the deputy district-surveyor, 
begged to inform the jury that the district- 
surveyor had, under the 18th section of the 
New Building Act, the power of stopping 
buildings, only when irregular as to the div 
mensions. 

Mr. Blore said he attributed the cause of the 
accident to the reckless system of running up 
a heavy weight of materials to the height of 
twenty feet or more, without any support, 
and toa number of men running up 2 scaf- 
fold with a wall in such a state. He also 
thought the materials were not of the best 
description. 

After consulting an hour and a half, the 
jury returned the following verdict :-— 

“ That the deceased, James Casey, was killed 
by the sudden falling of certain houses in 
Alfred-place West, and that the houses so fell 
because they were not securely built; and in 
returning this verdict, the jury express their 
consideration (foun on the evidence and 
opinions laid before them) that the said houses 
were built more rapidly than they ought to have 
been built, considering the d of the 
weather, the height of the houses, and the di- 
rections of the of Parliament, which com- 

the builders to construct the party-walls 
without bond timber. At the same time, the 
jary hope that next year the erection of party- 
walls with, and without, bond timber will be 
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made the subject of legislative investigation, 
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through the evidence of practical working 
builders, carpenters, and bricklayers, with a 
view to ensure a safer mode of erecting places 
constructed chiefly of bricks. The jury, more- 
over, cannot separate without stating their 
conviction, that an effectual supervision of the 
work, in all its divisions, was not exercised by 
the persons having authority over it, at the 
time when the houses in question were being 
built.” 

Specimens of the mortar have been sub- 
mitted to us by several parties; we had, how- 
ever, examined the ruins immediately after 
the occurrence, and are compelled to say, 
that the work was far from what it ought 
to have been, and at the same time to ac- 
knowledge, with some of the witnesses, 
that it was no worse than is to be found in 
many other cases. The whole was lying a mass 
of rubbish on the ground; the bricks had se- 
parated entirely from the mortar, and were as 
clean as if they had never been used. 

We have on various occasions pointed out 
the imperfect manner in which bricklaying is 
now performed in England, and the causes 
which have led to this state of things. “ Ope- 
ratives, speaking generally, have ceased to feel 
interested in the production of good work ; all 
they desire is to get over the ground, and 
very often this is the case with their masters 
too.”’ “ Hasty bad work, induced by compe- 
tition and the operations of speculative 
builders, has become so much the habit of our 
bricklayers, that it is difficult to find men ca- 
pable of producing superior work ; or, at all 
events, it is difficult to induce them to abandon 
their hasty, careless mode of proceeding, and 
exercise the skill they possess.”"* Use begets 
indifference: whatever has answered the pur- 
pose once, will do so again, it is thought; and 
so men go on, house after house, in the same 
defective course, without once thinking of its 
inefliciency, or making any efforts at improve- 
ment. The use of hungry sand dug on the spot, 
little fitted for the purpose ; mortar joints three- 
fourths of an inch thick; upright joints one 
over another, and scarcely any headers running 
through the wall,—are defects to be found in 
half the buildings erected: and we mention 
them here, not with reference particularly to 
the failure under notice, but to the present 
state of house-building generally. The wonder 
is, not that an accident does occasionally, too 
often, indeed, occur, but that structures so 
raised should stand at all. We repeat our 
agreement, therefore, with those who said the 
work in Alfred-place, bad as it was, was not 
worse than in many other houses, and we are 
not disposed to give more blame to the work- 
men engaged where it did fall, than to those 
who were concerned where it happened to 
stand. 

The surveyor employed by the ground 
landlord is the same gentleman who recently 
thought fit to advertise an impudent piece of 
special pleading, to contradict a fact stated in 
our columns. Were we actuated by motives 
such as he was silly enough to ascribe to us 
on that occasion, the present occurrence would 
offer opportunity far too tempting to be passed 
over. In order, however, that we may run no 
chance of being misinterpreted, we withhold 
comment on his share in the transaction. 

In the case of the district surveyor, Mr. 
Donaldson, we can speak without the proba- 
bility of misconception; and even if it were 
not so, should still feel bound to express our 
opinion on a part of the statement made by 
that gentleman, involving as it does a question 
in which the public are importantly concerned. 

Mr. Donaldson said “ that his duty was only 








* P. 193, Vol. III, 





to attend to the thickness of the walls. The 
landlord’s surveyor was the proper person to 
object to bad materials. He, the district sur- 
veyor, could not prevent builders using bats. 
He had only to do with the quality of the 
bricks used, and not with the form or size.” 
Now, from the inference to be drawn from this, 
and other parts of Mr. Donaldson’s evidence, 
namely, that the district surveyor has nothing 
to do with the stability of the stracture under 
his superintendence, so long as he finds that 
the bricks are good, and the walls of the 
thickness prescribed, we entirely dissent ; and 
if this opinion be held by the district surveyors 
generally, as we know it is by some, it is quite 
time that a proper understanding on the point 
should be come to. 

Unless the Act provides for the public 
safety, it does nothing, or, rather, worse than 
nothing. Why are we willing to pay ten 
shillings, to the proper officer when we put on 
a four feet chimney-pot, and another ten shil- 
lings when we want to cut an opening for a 
window in the back wall,—to say nothing of 
the three guineas when we first built the house, 
—but on the ground, that by the arrangement 
which compels this, we get rid of the risk of a 
neighbour’s pot falling on our heads, or another 
man letting down his wall at the moment 
we are passing. If, however, not withstand- 
ing the payment,—payments to the extent of 
20,0004. in fourteen months, be it remembered, 
—a man may still so form his roof as to thrust 
out the front of his house, or our neighbour so 
construct a wall of bats without bond, that 
it will fall in upon us before it is finished, 
away goes all assurance of safety; and the 
question naturally arises, what are we paying 
for? It cannot be for imposing on ourselves 
annoying regulations ;—certainly not to pro- 
vide incomes for a certain number of sur- 
veyors. If it is not for the general safety, it 
is for nothing. 

W hat says the Act itself? It is for “ regu- 
lating the construction of buildings ;” the 
surveyors appointed are to be in “ possession 
of due scientific and practical qualifications,” 
—(what for, if not to determine when work 
is properly or improperly done); they are to 
see that every external and party-wall is 
“based upon solid ground, or upon other 
sufficient fgundation;” that every external 
wall and party-wall “ be built of sound bricks 
or of stone, laid in and with mortar or cement 
in such manner as to produce solid work,” and 
that every chimney breast “ be of sound bricks 
properly bonded, and the joints of the work 
filled in with good mortar or cement ;—sot hat 
it is clear district surveyors are the proper 
persons to complain if the materials or work- 
manship be improper ; and in fact, if they do 
not do so, are neglecting the duty they have 
solemnly declared they will faithfully perform. 
Their real office is not to raise difficulties and 
obstacles by a quibbling reading, or a caprici- 
ous adherence to the letter of the Act in every 
unimportant particular,—not to manufacture 
reasons for obtaining fees, but to see the great 
purpose of the Act properly carried out, 
namely to protect the public and promote the 
general welfare. 

Leaving the general question, we would say 
a few words on Mr. Donaldson’s remark, that 
“a house might as well be run up in six weeks 
as in six months,” and we do so because we 
fear it is calculated, expressed thus without 
modification, to have a bad effect. If a house 


be built in good weather; with sound stock 
bricks, and not more than enough mortar, of 
Thames sand and stone lime; if the arches be 
put in, and four or five courses of bricks ali round 


the building, be carried up in Roman cement 
(without which iron hoop bond is unquestion- 
ably less efficient than the old wood bond, with 
all its faults), then it may be done without risk 
with great rapidity. In the case, however, of 
the mass of houses built on speculation, in five 
instances out of six, none of these requirements 
are attended to, and the haste alluded to would 
obviously be dangerous in the extreme. 

The latter part of the verdict will doubtless 
lead to some discussion, many of the best 
houses erected in London during the last ten 
years, having no wood bond; but we cannot 
now go further into the subject. 








PRACTICE OF FRESCO PAINTING.* 
HISTORICAL AND DECORATIVE ART. 





Mr. Buss commenced his second lecture by 
giving a hasty sketch of the progress of fresco 
in Italy, from the revival of art under the Greek 
painters, to its highest point of excellence at 
the period of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and Corregio ; from thence to 
its gradual decline into mere allegory, dexterity 
of manifestaticn and conventional display ; and 
ultimately, to its comparative disuse in assisting 
the architect to adorn the interior of public 
buildings, or the mansions of the nobility. 
Fresco was superseded by the use of oil, which 
latter, by its superior power of mere imitation, 
mainly assisted in producing the abandonment 
of fresco painting. 

The depressed state of art, especially that 
pa yaa to embellish ceilings, staircases, halls, 
and churches, was at length so distasteful to 
the French artists, that as a school they en- 
deavoured to improve it, by having recourse 
to the treasures of antiquity; and, losing sight 
of nature, produced under David and many of 
his school, mere imitations of the antique statues, 
with little or no appearance of vitality in the 
figures they introduced upon their canvass. 
In Germany the artists having experience of 
the vicious style of David and his followers, 
sought for a renovation of their school, by 
studying profoundly the works of the early 
Italian painters preceding Raffaelle; which 
works they considered purer in sentiment, and 
essentially befitting a style of art professing to 
be truly Christian, and unmixed with the classic 
forms, allusions, and allegories, which after- 
wards became engrafted upon the arts. Cor- 
nelius and other German artists explained 
their views, and the Chevalier Bartholdy im- 
mediately gave them an opportunity of carrying 
out their intentions, by having bis villa painted. 
This example was followed by another patron, 
and was approved by the king of Bavaria, who, 
when an occasion offered, became the liberal 
encourager of Cornelius and his friends, and 
has given existence and renown to the present 
German school of art. At the time when 
Chevalier Bartholdy laid the foundation-stone 
of the German school, by having his villa 
painted, at a very moderate remuneration to 
the artists, there were many English artists 
and English noblemen in Rome; but so great 
an example was not then considered worthy to 
be followed. 

In France, fresco appears to be superseded 
by encaustic painting, in which latter style 
the Madeleine Church, and that of Notre 
Dame de Lorette, are painted. Some frescoes 
are to be seen in a few churches which have 
a good effect, those in St. Sulpice excepted, 
which are, in choice of subject and arrange- 
ment of light, shade, and colour, quite unsuited 
to fresco, and extremely vulgar in sentiment; 
fortunately they are dropping off the walls and 
ceilings. M. Delaroche has lately executed a 
surprising work in the hemicycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; this is painted in oil upon an 
absorbent ground of plaster, so that the surface 
of the picture is almost entirely free from gloss. 
In this country, fresco has been formerly much 
used in the decoration of churches, public edi- 
fices, and even dwelling-houses, as discoveries 
prove on occasions, when surviving good taste, 
and a love for ancient monuments, have re- 
moved the cumbrous screens, false ceilings, 
wainscotings, and other architectural abomi- 
nations, which ignorance, bigotry, or church- 
wardenism, had thrust before some of our finest 
antiquities. 








* See p. 518, ante, 
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Many of our churches possess clear evidence 
of the Seaoant use of painting, either in fresco 
or tempera—ptobably a mixture of both—on 
the vaulting, walls, and pillars. At Durham 
Cathedral, in the Galilee Chapel—at Canter- 
bary Cathedral, also in the crypt; and there 
are traces of a picture in an arched recess in 
the choir at Preston Church, Sussex, at Mid 
Lavant Church, Sussex, and at Melcombe 
Horsey Church, Dorset ; and many other speci- 
mens of painting have been discovered. Oil 
painting appears to have been seldom employed 
for mural decoration, Whether the mode em- 
ployed was fresco, or mixed with tempera, is of 
little moment ; we have unquestionable autho- 
rity to prove, that painting was most extensively 
employed by the clergy and the architects of 
the middle ages, to the extent of entirely cover- 
ing the interior of churches with pictures and 
ornamental colour. ‘This mode of decoration 
is being partly revived in the restored Abbey 
of St. Denis, near Paris, and some other 
churches; in London, at the Temple Church; 
and it is stated to be the case at the Round 
Church, Cambridge. 

It must not be omitted to mention the fact 
of the Painted Chamber at Westminster, and 
St. Stephen’s Coapel, having been painted by 
Englishmen in the reign of Edward III. The 
remains of these pictures, which existed a few 
years ago, shewed them to have been brilliant 
in colcur, and most interesting to the artist 
and antiquary. 

In dwelling- houses, tapestry (which is paiot- 
ing with worsted instead of lime or white lead) 
was much used, probably from the increase of 
comfort by its warmth, the convenience of re- 
moving it from place to place, and the ease 
with which it was rolled up and packed away 
until wanted again. 

The Reformation came, and with it the 
destruction of our ancient works of art. Sledge- 
hammers battered to pieces saints, their shrines, 
their canopies—and what hammers could not 
effect, yellow-wash and white-wash completed, 
This taste became universal, and has to this 
hour been swallowing up every remnant of our 
ancient pictures. 

Fanaticism and bigotry scared painting 
entirely out of our religious edifices ; but it was 
found that decoration was still required in the 
royal palaces and the mansions of our nobility. 
Painting was then proposed, and at once 
adopted in its debased state ; acres of surface 
were covered with oil painting, by Verrio, 
Laguerre, Thornhill, and others. Allegory be- 
came the rage; gods of the heathen mythology, 
heroes, ancient and modern, smiling compla- 
cently in the costume of Cxsar with the flowing 
wig of Charles IJ., and goddesses perched on 
brassy clouds, clad in shot silks, and leering 
like the beauties of the merry monarch’s court. 
Of such taste, the royal palaces and mansions 
of the nobility afford many examples. 

Fresco at this time was nearly forgotten, 
or beard of but seldom. Guiseppe Bor- 
gius in 1750 painted some frescoes for Lord le 

Jespenser. Mr. Barker at Bath painted one. 
Rigaud, the royal academician, also painted 
in fresco; and Mr. Aglio, an artist from Italy, 
has, during a residence of forty years in this 
country, executed some frescoes at Moorfields 
Chapel; in the town-hall, Manchester; and 
the curved surface over the altar in the new 
Catholic chapel near the City-road. 

The burning down of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was an event that, almost instantaneously, 
exposed the weakness of the British school of 
art in historical painting. Historical art had 
been nearly starved out of the country, by the 
indifference shewn for efforts in this style. 
Patrons felt high art had not been encouraged, 
concluded it could not exist in this country, 
and talked of sending for Germans! but as in 
this country it is usual to try the accused 
before final condemnation, trial exhibitions 
were solicited and granted, with the most fa- 
vourable results, At the same time, his royal 
highness Prince Albert invited some of our 
most eminent artists to make trials in fresco, 
for & summer-house in the gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace. As might have been ex- 
pected, the success of these gentlemen dif- 
fered, having to do with an entirely novel 
mode of proceeding, and with very limited 
capabilities compared with those of oil, to 
which they had been accustomed. But these 
trials, followed up by the exhibitions of fresco 
painting and cartoon drawing, held at West- 
minster Hall, sufficiently proved, that the 
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English school only requires encouragement to 
attain an equal rank with the continental 
schoois of art; and the fresco executed by Mr. 
Dyce, in the House of Lords, as a specimen, 
appears to have given entire satisfaction to 
her Majesty’s Commissioners of Fine Arts; 
so much so, that Messrs. Maclise, Cope, and 
Horsley, are commissioned to proceed with 
three other frescoes for the House of Lords. 
But an entire change in the subjects of pa- 
tronage will be required, before high art ean 
arrive at any degree of excellence in this 
country 

The lecturer then proceeded to cut the su- 
perfiuous plaster, or intonaco,jfrom the portion 
of the fresco painted during the precedio 
lecture, and directed his assistant to lay fres 
pr close up to the picture which remained. 

uring the time the plaster was being laid, 
Mr. Buss explained the method of adapting the 
outlines, so as to coincide with and conceal the 
joints of the old and new plaster, and by dia- 
grams exemplified the judicious and injudi- 
cious contrivance of these joints. When the 
intonaco had properly set, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded with the background (having traced 
the forms from the cartoon), and in a 
few minutes, sufficiently covered the picture 
to shew the mode by which the artist 
in freseo joins the work of one day to 
that of another. He then stated, it must be 
quite evident that great skill and a completely 
arranged subject, are absolutely necessary to 
ensure success in fresco painting (which ought 
to be pure fresco without retouching), so that 
each day’s work on a picture should be so com- 
plete in itself and in relation to the entire com- 
position as not to require to be again touched. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter upon the 
arguments for and against the practice of re- 
touching fresco, but it would appear that the 
pure state of fresco is far preferable to one 
that is retouched, for the conditions of per- 
manency of colour. Freedom from gloss on 
the surface, and capability of cleaning (espe- 
cially the latter) required by her Majesty’s 
commissioners, can only be fully complied with 
by employing pure fresco. Encaustic, tempera, 
its modifications, and oil-painting, were then 
described and compared with each other, and 
references made to various works in these dif- 
ferent methods of painting. To Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is due the merit of having explored 
the depths, and transparent richness, peculiar 
to an oil or varnish medium, which in this re- 
spect has raised the English school above 
those of the continent; but a change in the 
public taste has been gradually brought about 
for light and delicate arrangements of colour, 
and effect of light and shade, produced most 
probably by the lighter style of architecture 
and decoration in use for domestic edifices for 
several years past. Of fresco applied to ex- 
ternal decoration many specimens exist, and 
sgrafito or scratched work,—consisting of a 
thin coat of white plaster over a black ground, 
which white plaster being removed or scratched 
through, in forms similar to a hatched draw- 
ing, produced an effect approaching to bas- 
relief,—was also employed by Polidoro da Ca- 
ravaggio on the exterior of buildings. Bat 
fresco was extensively employed on the out- 
side of even private dwelling-houses, and 
among the eminent names of the artists who 
executed them, are those of Titian and Tinto- 
retto. In Germany, the Isar gate, the pedi- 
ment of the theatre at Munich, and other ex- 
amples, exist of external painting. 

In this country, Rigaud, a member of the 
Royal Academy, painted some frescoes on the 
outside of Sheringham’s house, in Marl- 
borough-street, and a few examples of modern 
external ornamental painting are to be met 
with, but surely an application of art which 
was not beneath the notice of Titian, T'intoretto, 
and the disciples of the school of the Caracci, 
in Italy, and of Rigaud, who was eminent in 
his day, might be made available to the artists 
of the present time. 

Extraordinary advances have been made 
within a few years, in the internal and external 
architectural arrangements of houses for the 
purposes of trade. Architects of eminence 
have directed their attention to this subject, 
and some beautiful shops now adorn our towns ; 
and a tradesman about to commence business 
on a grand seale might, by engaging an arehi- 
tect and a painter, have a beautiful design taste- 
fully executed, ata cost much less inamount than 
the methods of advertisement resorted to in 


almost every instance. When the splendour 
of the Parisian cafés is remembered, it must 
be admitted that latterly, in this country, paint- 
ing has been but sparingly employed in aid of 
architecture, 

Fresco is particularly adapted for a good 
effect in entrance-halls, colonnades, conserva- 
tories, piazzas, cloisters, panels, and other 
l compartments either on the outside or 
inside of public or private edifices: and in the 
present crisis of art in this country, every exer- 
tion should be made to introduce this method 
of painting, by all who possess any power to do 
so. For withouta liberal encouragement from 
the Government, or private or public encourage- 
ment, the present movement in art will pass 
away, comparatively impotent in working + 0 
changes in the English school, which are most 
earnestly desired by all who wisn well to the 
arts of this country. Oar public institutions, 
corporate bodies, colleges, and art-unions, 
egy great powers to advance the cause of 

igh art. In this way the Town-hall at 
Elbufeldt, the Franciscan church at Siittegart, 
and the town-hall at Frankfort have been deco- 
rated with freseoes. It is to be hoped that 
great efforts will be made, in order to effect a 
permanent advance of historical art in England. 

Historical art has, on this side of the 
channel, been synonymous with poverty; and 
the fate of Barry, Fuseli, Blake, Hilton, 
Briggs, and others, must be remembered with 
pain, sacrificed, as they were, in an endeavour 
to keep alive the expiring embers of historic 
art. ; 

In all departments of science and literature 
England has maintained a proud position ; and 
it cannot rationally be supposed, that with due 
encouragement in historic art, English artists 
would not equal those of other nations. In 
that department of art which has been en- 
couraged in this country, they have ever been 
found equal to the demands on their talents. 
In portraiture, landscape, and pictures of social 
or domestic life, and in the art of engraving, 
this country may claim a superiority over other 
nations. 

Let the artists of England have equal oppor- 
tunities with those of Italy, France or Germany, 
and with the impetus afforded by the Royal 
Commission of Fine Arts, a school of historical 
painting will arise worthy of the country, and 
we shall hear no more of sending for a French 
or a German artist to depict the virtues of an 
Alfred, or the achievements of a Nelson or a 
Wellington. 








DECORATIVE PROJECTIONS. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


Sir,—The award of the Official Referees, 
relative to projections of shop fronts, &e., pub- 
lished in your journal of the l4th instant, in- 
volves matter of the most serious importance, 
not only to the profession, but also to the 
owners of ground in the metropolis. Without 
reference to the particular case, the principle 
therein enunciated is no less than this,—that 
in almost every case of a rebuilding in the 
city of London, where every inch of ground is 
so valuable that the houses are split up into 
small tenements, the owner mast, without 
compensation, or even without any adequate 
benefit to the public, as I shall subsequently 
shew, give ap a portion of his ground, or 
forego all attempt at arehitectural decoration. 
The statement made in the award, that the 
rule has been “ misapprehended by builders, 
and many district surveyors,” the unwilling- 
ness of the Official Referees to act upon the 
assumed legal construction of the clauses in 
the case submitted, and your editorial remark 
at the conclusion, all evidently shew that the 
construction of the Act, suggested by the 
award, would, if correct, entail great injustice 
and injury on the profession. 

I have alluded more particularly to the city 
of London, as the part of the metropolis where 
the effects of this award would be most severely 
felt; for there the “ general line of fronts in 
the streets” are most frequently tangential 
with the Jine of the public way. Under this 
award, therefore, if a citizen is desirous of 
having a window-eap or cornice to his house 
(I will not at present allude to shop-fronts, 
which form a distinct class), he must set back 
his house 10 or 18 inches, as the case may be, 
in order that the said cornice should not over- 





hang the public way. Suppose it done, and 
the horse 408 baits, iol vantage is gained ? 
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I cannot imagine that the Legislatare, by a 
side-wind, intended in this irregular manner 
to widen the thoroughfares, as it would thus 
only be done piecemeal, at the option of the 
building owners ; and the lines of streets would 
present a serrated jagged appearance, like an 
awkward squad regiment, and be full of nooks 
and nuisance corners. On the other hand, if 
the house is set back, the paviog committee 
will take possession of the ground surrendered, 
pave up to the line of the house, and the ineon- 
venience, if there be any, of projecting cornices, 
will exist, to the same injury to the public as 
before. 

Such, l apprehend, would be the working 
of the Act, if the interpretation which is given 
by the award is correct; but I would submit 
to the Official Referees, with much deference, 
supported, however, by the opinion of many 
professional brethren, that this legal construc- 
tion of the clauses is inconsistent with the 
obvious practical tendencies of the other 
enactments in Schedule E., which authorise 
projections, and which I now propose to 
examine. 

The first clause in the schedale relating to 
the subject, “ as to copings, parapets, cornices 
to overhanging roofs,” &c., expressly sanctions 
and permits all such architectural decorations 
to project beyond the “ general line of fronts 
in any street or alley.” The next clause, 
also, “ as to all balconies, verandahs, porches,” 
&c., in the like manner expressly permits such 
projections beyond the general line of fronts, 
with the proviso that they shall not overhan 
“the ground belonging to any other owner.”’ 
I presume that in this clause the word 
“owner” includes the ownership of a public 
footway (though the interpretation clause of 
the term might suggest a doubt thereon), and 
the difference, therefore, between the two 
clauses is evident, viz., that all architectural 
projections are allowed, but that all constructive 
projections, though allowed, must not stand or 
overhang any other than the building owner’s 
ground. 

Now if these two clauses stood alone, there 
would be no difficulty in the case, and they 
seem fully adequate for the due protection of 
the public. They prevent porticoes, verandahs, 
shop-fronts, &c., being thrust out over the ad- 
joining owner’s property, but they allow all 
cornices, and other architectural decoration 
connected therewith, to project ;— but then 
follows a clause, enacting that all projections 
from the walls of buildings, including steps, 
cellar doors, and area inclosures, must be set 
back so that “they shall only overhang or oc- 
eupy the ground of the owner of such build- 
ing, without overhanging or encroaching upon 
the public way.” 

Though we are accustomed to strange ano- 
malies in Acts of Parliament, yet in this case 
one can scarcely suppose that the legislature 
had enacted that a thing might be legally done 
by one clause, and that it could not be done 
by almost a successive clause, There would 
surely have been some exception or proviso 
made in the first to meet the contingency in the 
second; but there is, however, none. The 
Act expressly enacts that cornices may pro- 
ject beyond the line of houses, a case that 
occurs most frequently in the city, but the offi- 
cial referees say no; the subsequent clause 
nullifies the first. 

It appears to me that there is an ambiguity 
in the word projections, which I submit is 
used in three different senses in the three 
clauses; in the first, it is applied to architec- 
tural decorations, which are allowed; in the 
second to projections which do not form a 
portion of the building, such as balconies, ve- 
randahs, &¢., and which are also allowed, with 
a proviso; and in the third to projections 
which do form essential parts in as building, 
such as projections on plan (a wing and 
centre for instance), or projections in eleva- 
tion, such as bay windows or corbelled rooms. 
nae are prohibited unless the house is set 

wack, 

I do not e this as an ingenious readin 
of the Rik ber 08 i epatindtion of the dies 
which has been held reasonable by many per- 
sons who have endeavoured to rake out sense 
from obseurity. Indeed, during the two years’ 
experience of the Act, 1 believe this construc- 
tion has been adopted in most of the districts, 
and acted upon in some cases by the district- 
surveyors themselves, If a different in 
tion is now to be enforced, it would be le 








to obtain at once a revision of these clauses, 
which will otherwise inevitably cause the 

eatest dissatisfaction and bitterness. Judg- 
ing from the modifications which the official 
referees have suggested on other points, where 
the Act has been found impracticable, and from 
the disinelination which they evince to follow 
up harshly the many ill-considered enactments 
of the Act, I should imagine they would throw 
no obstacle in the way of obtaining a modifica- 
tion on this point, and thus prevent what they 
as practical men must fee], much inconvenience 
to all building parties, without adequate ad- 
vantage to the public. 

I fear, however, that this award adds on! 
another instance to the many already develo ed, 
of the danger of legal legislation upon building 
matters, without a carefal preliminary investi- 
gation by all parties interested therein. 

I am, Sir, &c. T.L. 








IMPORTANT TO THE MAKERS OP 
DRAWING PENCILS. 


Caw any one tell us where good pencils 
may be bought? We have speeniated at ar- 
tists’ shops from Rathbone-place to Cheapside, 
and have tried over and over again every 
maker that once had a reputation in the pro- 
fession, and at last we throw down the blunted 
stump, and declare there is no refuge but in 
pen and ink, So, having consigned our last 
dozen to a truly useful purpose, that of fire- 
wood, we just use the only other instrument, 
in the manner in which it best accommodates 
itself to our hand—videlicet, writing, and be- 
seech all our readers to ven us, if they can, 
out of the difficulty, Really, what we have 
endured since “the mine” first began to 
“« fail” passes all belief. Every thing has been 
tried; good penknives for cutting would give 
now and then a tolerable point, but at the first 
touch upon the paper off it broke, though we 
had pressed scarcely hard enough for a single 
trace. We have long since abandoned all 
minute work and sketching, as involving far 
too much labour, and preserve every scrap that 
we thought lightly of when our first gross of 
pencils was unexhausted, now with peculiar 
care, as we should works of the old masters. 
We have arrived at the conclusion, that much 
of the day can be far more profitably spent 
than in cutting wood. We know not yet whe- 
ther we may try lithographic chalks, as being 
likely to retain a point better, and to require 
less cutting than the present quality of pencils, 
or whether we shall recommend some maker 
to use “gravel and gas tar,” as a far better 
substitute than coal ash, for black lead. Ink 
lines can be spunged out, bat for pencil draw- 
ing now-a-days there is no manner of speedy 
removal. India-rubber used to be the fitting 
implement; there is now no ehance but to 
scratch out with the knife. What can be the 
reason of this falling off in the manufacture, 
of which every ofte in the profession is com- 
plaining? Makers are numerous, and they 
are able to shew letters of recommendation 
from artists, yet architects cannot get a pencil 
having any one of the qualities which they re- 
quire. We could not wish for better pencils 
than we were supplied with about ten years 
ago; now, the same maker tells us that the 
lead cannot be got of equal quality, and that if 
he adds any other oe to improve it in 
one respect, the mark cannot be rubbed out, 
Bat we fear that the manufacturers do not 
know what are the particular qualities requisite 
in a pencil for architectural purposes ; it would 
be well worth their while to find out, as the 
evil is so commonly felt, that really good 

ncils would meet with an extensive sale. 

uch as are made are perhaps quite sufficient 
for schools and drawing-masters, but certainly 
are not at all adapted for careful and minute 
work, or for plan drawing, which can hardly 
be got through without frequent alterations. 
The pencils are perhaps fit for sketching on a 
large scale, for foliage, or may have a 
tone of black, and these are all the ities 
that the testimonial writer, who tries t on 
a scrap of with a blunt point, thinks of 
inquiring into; he never drew any thing more 
architectural than a rustic ; for such 
a purpose they may do well . ‘Now we 
think we may render an acceptable service to 
pencil makers if we specify what are the 
requisites of a pencil suited for architectural 
drawing. It must be recollected that there is 





no kind of drawing which requires so many 
different qualities in perfection ; and the pencil 
which might do for one purpose, it is quite 
ossible would be useless for another. ‘This 
is the reason, though pencils good enough for 
some purposes may be met with, why we still 
complain ; and surely the precise nature of the 
want needs only to be explained. Modern 
skill has never yet failed, when the object 
has been directly entered upon with a perfect 
understanding of the nature of the want. 
Wo pencil, then, should have these qua- 
ities ;— 

It should admit of being cut to a point as 
fine as that of a needle, without risk of break- 
ing in the cutting. 

It should be firm under the pressure requisite 
in drawing, and should mark a clear even line 
without crumbling away. 

It should contain no grit. 

It should admit of being easily erased by the 
rubber, without leaving the slightest mark upon 
the paper; yet the lines should not be smeared 
rt n.d or ruler passing over the drawing. 

“he various kinds of lead should be carefull 
sorted, and great care should be taken that each 
pencil is marked with the proper letters. If 
the last point be unattended to, much time may 
be lost by the draughtsman, and a good pencil 
may often be condemned without sufficient 
reason, 

Lastly, all these qualities are required in 
every pencil, whatever its mark, the HH being 
by no means the only one that the architect 
uses, though the lists which the manufacturers 

ublish would have it so. Those lettered 

HH, H, HB, and B, are in constant use for 
one purpose or another. The harder kinds of 
lead should also be made into smal! pencils for 
the bow compasses, &c. 

We believe that if a pencil have these several 
qualities, it will be satisfactory to most archi- 
tects; nevertheless, it is possible that essential 
requisites not here mentioned may occur to 
others ; and if so, it is very desirable that they 
should be communicated through these pages, 
in order that the whole case may be fully in the 
hands of the makers. 

For drawing on wood a very hard pencil is 
generally preferred, and for mere outline, or 
plan drawing the advantages are very remark- 
able. HH HH and HHHHH pencils are there- 
fore prepared by some makers, but we have 
never yet detected any difference in hardness 
between such of these kinds as we have used. 
In these pencils the same requisites are needed 
as in those used on paper, except that as lines 
cannot be taken out with India rubber, it is not 
essential to provide for that kind of correction. 
The grit which is frequently found in these 
kinds should be ekrefally avoided, as it is de- 
sirable that the pencil should make a clear 
even line upon the wood, but without any fur- 
row. But we have often found a common 
pencil, fit for no other purpose, answer ad- 
mirably for wood. 

We trust we have now said enough to induce 
the manufacturers of pencils to take greater 
care in the preparation of an implement so 
essential to every architect. Though the sup- 
ply of Cumberland lead may have proved ex- 

austible, we are convinced that this loss will 
be supplied as soon as the makers know exactly 
what is wanted, and that there would be suffi- 
cient patronage from the profession to bring 
them a handsome return for whatever exertions 
they might make. The present want of good 
pencils, all our readers will agree, is becoming 
an evil quite intolerable. 





PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
A proture, which = believed by some, well 
ualified to judge, to be a contemporary por- 
trait of the great bard, has come into the pos- 
session of the excellent Bishop of Ely. It 
was found in an obscure broker’s shop, where 
nothing could be learnt of its previous history. 
It has no name on it, sp eee has ma 
apparent in one part, “* At. 39, 1603,” which 
shee with the age of Shakspeare in that year. 
e have not yet seen the picture, and cannot 
at once, after so many disappointments, give 
implicit credence to the statement; what we 
know, however, ms those who aes ae 
the portrait, and of the judgment of the Right 
Rev. Bishop himself, induces us to believe it 
will be found correct, and that a great disco- 
very has indeed been made. 
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REMARKS ON NORMAN SARACENIC 
ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE ISLAND OF SICILY, 


‘Europe is the glory of the earth, Italy the glory of 
Europe, Sicily the glory of Italy, and the country seen from 
hence, the glory of Sicily.’’ 

Sucu are the sentiments displayed in an in- 
scription on the stones of the terrace of the 
Saracenic palace of La Ziza, at Palermo; 
and few travellers to this spot fail to concur 
in the truth of the last of these comparisons. 
It is impossible to describe the rich and glo- 
rious scenery, or convey an adequate notion 
of the heavenly climate, of this island gem, 
dropped into the Mediterranean, between 
Europe and Africa, as a pearl out of the 
diadem of nature. The country teems with 


the best and richest gifts of Providence ; but, 


like everything beautiful, the possession of 
which is always coveted, it has experieneed 
numberless vicissitudes. At various times it 
has fallen into the possession of different peo- 
ple, envying the seca enjoyed by their 
predecessors; and monuments still remaining, 
stand prominently forward as so many hoary 
witnesses of the despotic masters who have 
swayed in succession the sceptre in this land. 

A knowledge of the events which have 
chiefly affected the condition of any country is 
indispensable in the study of its architecture, 
The character, habits, and religious feelings of 
a people, are strongly indicated by their public 
and domestic edifices, Every nation, as it has 
arisen out of insignificance, has adopted in its 
buildings some peculiarity of style and con- 
struction ; and no revolution has oceurred, by 
which the ruling dynasty of any oy has 
been changed, which has not been attended by 
some architectural transitions more or less 
distinctive and scientific. As preliminary to 
the remarks we have to make on the Norman 
edifices in Sicily, we shall therefore venture to 
survey some of the most important features con- 
nected with the history of the island. 

From time to time various powers have in- 
vested this small earth with remarkable in- 
terest; leaving, scattered throughout the 
country, evidence of their existence and as- 
cendancy. A familiar acquaintance with the 
rise, progress, and fall of each of these powers 
will materially assist our present inquiry. 

During the heroic ages, the fierce and cruel 
Leestrigones possessed Sicily; the Sicani from 
Spain followed, who in turn yielded to the 
Italian Siculi: Trojans, Candiotes, and Cre- 
tans, subsequently arrived in the island; and 
between two and three centuries after, as nearly 
as we can ascertain from the imperfect chro- 
nology of those remote ages, when the Greeks 
continued to migrate in colonies, the country 
fell into the hands of this enterprising people. 
The Romans, no less successful in their day, 
subsequently obtained possession, and after 
subjugating the inhabitants, annexed the island 
to their vast dominions. Under this new rule 
it continued without interruption, until the 
time of Justinian, when at the division of the 
empire it fell to the lot of the eastern emperors : 
but being at this time invaded and seized by 
the Goths, it remained subject to their power 
during an interval of seventeen years, at the 
expiration of which the island was recovered 
by the prowess of Belisarius. 

The Sicilians, however, were not destined 
to remain long under the rule of the Greek 
emperors. The progress of time had been de- 
veloping, with unusual‘rapidity, a power of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. Different parts of 
Europe had already been invaded by the Sa- 
racens, whose attention was at length turned 
to Sicily. After a siege of considerable dara- 
tion, these people completed the conquest of 
the island in a.p. 830. A fleet, issuing from 
Kairoan, probably the Cyrene of the Romans, 
a city fifty miles south-east of Tunis, assailed 
the country, under the command of Assad ; 
and the descendant of these Saracenie con- 
ye maintained their ground in the island 

uring a period somewhat exceeding two cen- 
turies. 

The events connected with this invasion are 
of a curious and interesting nature. At the 
commencement of the ninth century Sicily be- 
came agitated by various troubles, which even- 
tually produced the overthrow of the imperial 

ower in the island. Ebn-el-Kattib, the Ara- 


ian historian, has given in his chronicles an 
interesting account of this important revolution, 
‘The emperor of the east, he tells us, hed 
bestowed the government of Sicily upon Con. 








stantine Patric. Phima, the governor’s gen- 
eral,a bold ambitious man, of a marauding 
disposition, consonant with the character of 
the times, took occasion to ravage the coast of 
Africa. Employing some vessels of his 
master, it was surmised, with some appearance 
of truth, that he engaged in the enterprise at 
the instance of Constantine himself. The 
emperor, hearing of this disloyal expedition, 
despatched orders to the Sicilian governor for 
the immediate dismissal of the general. 
Phima, hearing of this command, and enter- 
taining a suspicion that he might be surren- 
dered to the emperor’s displeasure, returned 
with all speed to Syracase, where, seizing upon 
the Bs and subduing Constantive, he pro- 
clai himself king. He had not been long 
in possession of the island, before a retribu- 
tion awaited him for his treachery. Return- 
ing to his old pursuits for the gratification of 
his predatory habits, he left Sicily for a time, 
having placed the government in the hands of 
one Plata, a soldier, who had served with 
him in various expeditions, and had obtained a 
place in his contidence. But in his absence 
the deputy revolted, and he had himself to re- 
pine as a victim to perfidy, not a little reset- 

ling the treason by which his own master had 
been overthrown, In sich a strait, subdued and 
driven from Sicily, but with a spirit still un- 


conquered, Phima addressed himeelf to the 
Saracens. He implored atid gained the as- 
sistance of Ziadeth Allah, the king of Kairoan. 


This sovereign supplied him with a hundred 
vessels, which, in addition to those he pos- 
sessed, formed a fleet of a sufficiently formi- 


dable character to terrify the rebellious Sici- 
lians into submission. The ; 
ever; had theit own course of policy ty pursue, 


and Phima, to his surprise ismay, was 
not permitted to lead the armament, which 
he pappoeed wed Se pate him on the throne 
of Sicily. To Assad, the son of Parath, a 
Saracen; was committed the sole management 
of the expedition. Ten thousand infantry and 
a hundred horse composed thé whole 
oree; 

Landing at Mazzara, in ain, 828, the Mas- 
selnians gavé battle to Plata; near the eity. 
After a short but obstinate resistance, 
renegade was overthrown. rte. fo pt 
of redeeming his fortunes, he fied at once to 
Calabria: bat his career soon drew to a close 
he was pursued, overtaken, and slain. Anal, 
the general of the expedition, had been killed 
at the commencement of the siege ; and Phima, 
in support of whose rights the armament in- 
vaded Sicily; appears to have been altogether 
forgotten. 

chammed, the son of Aboul Dgiouari, 
succeeded Assad in the command, and laid 
siege to Syracuse. The news of the Sicilian 
revolt had reached the eastern capital, and the 
oo onegs resolved on sending an armament to 
reduce the power of the Saracens, and regain 
possession of the island. When the — 
tions were fally made, the force left Constan- 
tinople, and arriving in Sieil ve battle to 
the Musselmans, and euaeeehe relieving 
Syracuse, the siege of which was immediately 
raised. The Saracen army was not safficiently 
powerfal to cope with that from Constantinople, 
and retired into different parts of the island, 
forming into several detachments. From this 
time commenced a desultory warfare, the Sa- 
racens fighting obstinately in their intreneh- 
ments. The besiegers were usually victorious 
in the numerous engagements which took place. 
On several occasions the Saracens were re- 
duced to the greatest straits through hun- 
ger; and so hopeless appeared to be their 
condition, that day by day their assailants 
expected to receive overtures of peace, which, 
by anticipation, they resolved to grant a on 
the terms of total submission and immediate 
evaeuation of the island. But the turbaned 
soldiery, resolute in their severest extremities, 
continued to harass their opponents, and to 
wear that confident a nee which shewed 
they bad not wholly relinquished their hopes 
of final success. Measures had been adopted, 
as soon as they dis¢overed the superiority of 
the Constantinopolitan armament, to procure 
a reinforcement of their own troops. An em- 
bassage had been despatched to Spain and 
Kairoan, and they were no less surprised than 
disappointed that assistance had nut already 
arrived. At length the day for their deliver- 
ance drew near. Ashag, the son of Vakil, 
with whose name a hundred victories were 


associated, came to their succour. New life 
and courage were infused into the Saracenic 
arms. Supplies poured in from Africa; and, 
in a short period, their condition, which ap- 
peared one of hopelessness, was converted first 
into success, and ultimately into security and 
peace. Ashag arrived in a.p. 830, at which 
time Ziadeth Allah was nominally the governor 
of the island. When the peace was confirmed, 
the administration of affairs was delivered into 
the hands of Mohammed, a descendant of the 
Aglabite dynasty. Mohammed assumed the 
title of king of Sicily, deceasing after a reign 
of nineteen years, about a.p. 850. By his 
establishment on the throne came the island 
under the dominion of the Saracenic branch 
of the Aglabite sovereigns, who succeeded in 
establishing themselves during a long period. 
The Phathimite princes followed, Sicily falling 
into their ion, after they had wrested 
from the Aglabites the government of the 
Saracenic empire in Africa. 

The uninterrupted oceupation of Sicily by 
the Saracens, during a period exceeding two 
centuries, gave sufficient opportunity for the 
encouragement of the arts of peace. Stately 
buildings, palaces, and mosques arose in differ- 
ent “— of the island, distinguished by the 
novel features and appointments which were 
employed in their erections in other countries, 
Their taste and invention were expended chiefly 
in the construction of intricate and complex 
ornament, and in fantastic arfangements, not 
ee che exhibiting marks of singular, 
though peculiar ingenuity. The symmetry, 
unity, and nobility of a classical edifice was 
rarely discoverable ; but there was no neglect 
in the proper adaptation of matérials, in the 
selection of sites, and the contrivance of plans, 
all of which seem manifestly to have been 
féegalated by the peculiar wants and habits of 
the people. In some measure only do we ob- 
fod tees sae of their usual style, which 

i sufficientl sent ge f- for in their employ- 
tent of the Felbaine Roman edifices. . 

The Normans gaified possession of Sicily 
after numerous adventdrous exploits, and may 
be said to have completed their conquest of the 
Whole island in a.p. 1071, although they had 
acquired superiority in many parts of the 
island since a.p. 1043, The reader will find a 
detailed account of their invasion in a work on 
Sicily by the late Mr. Gally Knight. Accord- 

to the authority of Leo Ostiensis, Drogo, 
a Norman chief, on his retarn from a pilgrim- 

to Jerusalem, landed at Salerno, in Italy, 
with about forty companions, in a.p, 1003; 
and his entrance into this part of Italy sub- 
sequently led to the capture and occupation of 
Sicily by his countrymen. 

The Saracens, in their piratical expeditions, 
made frequent incursions on the coast of Italy, 
and at times attacked the Salernitans. On one 
oecasion the Normans, who had just arrived, 
and were enjoying the hospitality of the Duke 
of Salerno, flew to arms, under the direc- 
tion of their leader, attacked the marauding 
invaders with complete success, and drove 
them from the town and neighbouring territory. 
Grateful for such timely assistance, and struck 
with the prowess of the strangers, the duke 
pressed fe to remain in his dominions, 
offering to maintain them honourably as 
auxiliaries. The pilgrims excused themselves 
at that time, promising, however, to return. 
In the following spring, with a band much 
augmented, Drogo retraced his steps to Italy, 
and entered the service of the Duke of Salerno. 
The bold adventurers as they came, declaring to 
fulfil their stipendary engagement with this 
Italian prince, nevertheless inspired such awe, 
as gave rise te suspicions of the gravest nature, 
The duke feared that the day Be 
when he should have to re if for 
the haste with which he had invited the Nor- 
mans to his dominions; and his anticipations 
were not long in being confirmed 


Normans i i as 
their stipendiary. ‘e them- 
selves Ls ie fate lawless companies of free- 
booters, they at length became the most furious 
and uncontrolled pillagers of Italy. Their 
growing power began to alarm many of the 
— qereanger states ; ge nce of 
apua, whom threatened, er to appease 
ther desire fe n their interests, ceded to 
them a district een and Naples. 
Here bailt the town of Aversa, on the 
| site of the ancient Atella, Thus they obtained 
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I cannot imagine that the Legislature, by a | to obtain at once a revision of these clauses, | no kind of drawing which requires so many 
: side-wind, intended -in this i lar manner | which will otherwise inevitably cause the | different qualities in perfection; and the pencil 
‘ to widen the thoroughfares, as it would thus test dissatisfaction and bitterness. Judg- which might do for one pu e, it is quite 
: only be done piecemeal, at the option of the | ing from the modifications which the official | possible would be useless for another. This 
; building owners ; and the lines of streets would | referees have suggested on other points, where | is the reason, though pencils good enough for 
t present a serrated jagged appearance, like an | the Act has been found ge go le, and from | some purposes may be met with, why we still 
j awkward squad regiment, and be full of nooks | the disinelination which they evince to follow | complain; and surely the precise nature of the 
, and nuisance corners. On the other hand, if | up harshly the many ill-considered enactments | want needs only to be explained. Modern 
4 the house is set back, the paving committee | of the Act, I should imagine they would throw | skill has never yet failed, when the object 
! 4 will take possession of the ground surrendered, | no obstacle in the way of obtaining a modifica- | has been directly entered upon with a perfect ‘ 
5 ; pave up to the line of the house, and the ineon- | tion on this point, and thus prevent what they | understanding of the nature of the want. ; 
i 4 venience, if there be any, of projecting cornices, | as practical men must feel, mach inconvenience Every pencil, then, should have these qua- ‘ 
F a will exist, to the same injury to the public as | to all building parties, without adequate ad- | lities :— i 
i $ before. vantage to the publie. It should admit of being cut to a point as ; 
r Such, I apprehend, would be the working I fear, however, that this award adds only | fine as that of a needle, without risk of break- 
i ; of the Act, if the interpretation which is given | another instance to the many already developed, | ing in the entting. 
if 4s by the award is correct; but I would submit | of the danger of legal legislation upon building It should be firm under the pressure requisite 
i a 
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to the Official Referees, with much deference, 
supported, however, by the opinion of many 
professional brethren, that this legal construc- 
tion of the clauses is inconsistent with the 
obvious practical tendencies of the other 
enactments in Schedule E., which authorise 
projections, and which I now propose to 
examine. 

The first clause in the schedale relating to 
the subject, “as to copings, parapets, cornices 
to overhanging roofs,” &c., expressly sanctions 
and permits a\l sach architectural decorations 
to project beyond the “ general line of fronts 
in any street or alley.” The next clause, 
also, “as to all balconies, verandahs, porches,” 
&c., in the like manner expressly permits such 
projections beyond the general line of fronts, 
with the proviso that they shall not overhan 
“ the ground belonging to any other owner.”’ 
I presume that in this clause the word 
“owner” includes the ownership of a public 
footway (though the interpretation clause of 
the term might suggest a doubt thereon), and 
the difference, therefore, between the two 
clauses is evident, viz., that all architectural 
projections are allowed, but that all constructive 
projections, though allowed, must not stand or 
overhang any other than the building owner’s 
ground. 

Now if these two clauses stood alone, there 
would be no difficulty in the case, and they 
seem fully adequate for the due protection of 
the public. They prevent porticoes, verandahs, 
shop-fronts, &c., being thrust out over the ad- 
joining owner’s property, but they allow all 
cornices, and other architectural decoration 
connected therewith, to project;— but then 
foiiows a clause, enacting that all projections 
from the walls of buildings, including steps, 
cellar doors, and area inclosures, must be set 
back so that “ they shall only overhang or oc- 
cupy the ground of the owner of such build- 
ing, without overhanging or encroaching upon 
the publie way.” 

Though we are accustomed to strange ano- 
malies in Acts of Parliament, yet in this case 
one can scarcely suppose that the legislature 
had enacted that a thing might be legally done 
by one clause, and that it could not be done 
by almost a successive clause. There would 
surely have been some exception or proviso 
made in the first to meet the contingency in the 
second; but there is, however, none. The 
Act expressly enacts that cornices may pro- 
ject beyond the line of houses, a case that 
occurs most frequently in the city, but the offi- 
cial referees say no; the subsequent clause 
nullifies the first. 

It appears to me that there is an ambiguity 
in the word projections, which I submit is 
used in three different senses in the three 
clauses; in the first, it is applied to architec. 
tural decorations, which are allowed; in the 
second to projections which do not form a 
portion of the building, such as balconies, ve- 
randahs, &c., and which are also allowed, with 
a proviso; and in the third to projections 
which do form essential parts in a building, 
such as projections on plan (a wing and 
centre for mpg or projections in eleva- 
tion, such as bay windows or corbelled rooms. 
boos are prohibited unless the house is set 

ACK. 

I do not e this as an ingenious readi 
of the ie ber ab i cbsstredtion Of the pene 
which has been held reasonable by many per- 
sons who have endeavoured to rake out sense 
from obseurity. Indeed, during the two years’ 
experience of the Act, I believe this construc- 
tion has been adopted in most of the districts, 
and acted upon in some cases by the district- 
sarveyors themselves. If a different interpre- 
tion is now to be enforced, it would be advisable 





matters, without a careful preliminary investi- 
gation by all parties interested therein. 
I am, Sir, &e. T.L. 








IMPORTANT TO THE MAKERS OP 
DRAWING PENCILS. 


Can any one tell us where good pencils 
may be bought? We have speenlated at ar- 
tists’ shops from Rathbone-place to Cheapside, 
and have tried over and over again every 
maker that once had a reputation in the pro- 
fession, and at last we throw down the blunted 
stump, and declare there is no refuge bat in 
pen and ink, So, having consigned our last 
dozen to a truly useful purpose, that of fire- 
wood, we just use the only other instrument, 
in the manner in which it best accommodates 
itself to our band—videlicet, writing, and be- 
seech all our readers to help us, if they can, 
out of the difficulty. Rea ly, what we have 
endured since “the mine” first began to 
“ fail ” passes all belief. Every thing has been 
tried; good penknives for cutting would give 
now and then a tolerable point, but at the first 
touch upon the paper off it broke, though we 
had pressed scarcely hard enough for a single 
trace. We have long since abandoned ail 
minute work and sketching, as involving far 
too much labour, and preserve every scrap that 
we thought lightly of when our first gross of 
pencils was unexhausted, now with peculiar 
care, as we should works of the old masters. 
We have arrived at the conclusion, that much 
of the day can be far more profitably spent 
than in cutting wood. We know not yet whe- 
ther we may try lithographic chalks, as being 
likely to retain a point better, and to require 
less cutting than the present quality of pencils, 
or whether we shall recommend some maker 
to use “gravel and gas tar,” as a far better 
substitute than coal ash, for black lead. Ink 
lines can be spunged out, but for pencil draw- 
ing now-a-days there is no manner of speed 
removal. India-rubber used to be the fitting 
implement; there is now no ehance but to 
scratch out with the knife. What can be the 
reason of this falling off in the manufacture, 
of which every ove in the profession is com- 
plaining? Makers are numerous, and they 
are able to shew letters of recommendation 
from artists, yet architects cannot get a pencil 
having any one of the qualities which they re- 
quire. We could not wish for better pencils 
than we were supplied with about ten years 
ago; now, the same maker tells us that the 
lead cannot be got of equal quality, and that if 
he adds any other vs of to improve it in 
one respect, the mark cannot be rubbed out, 
But we fear that the manufacturers do not 
know what are the particular qualities requisite 
in a pencil for architectural purposes ; it would 
be well worth their while to find out, as the 
evil is so commonly felt, that really good 

ncils would meet with an extensive sale, 

uch as are made are perhaps quite sufficient 
for schools and iho ay Baagessess but certainly 
are not at all adapted for careful and minute 
work, or for plan drawing, which can hardly 
be got through without frequent alterations. 
The pencils are perhaps fit for sketching on a 
large scale, for foliage, or may have bl rs 
tone of black, and these are all the ities 
that the testimonial writer, who tries des on 
a scrap of with a blunt point, thinks of 
inquiring into; he never drew any thing more 
architectural than a rustic ; for such 
a purpose they may do welle . ‘Now we 
think we may render an acceptable service to 
pencil makers if we ify what are the 
requisites of a pencil suited for architectural 
drawing. It must be recollected that there is 





in drawing, and should mark a clear even line 
without crumbling away. 

It should contain no grit. 

It should admit of being easily erased by the 
rubber, without leaving the slightest mark upon 
the paper; yet the lines should not be smeared 
ni or ruler passing over the drawing. 

“he various kinds of lead should be carefully 
sorted, and great care should be taken that bach 
pencil is marked with the proper letters. If 
the last point be unattended to, much time may 
be lost by the draughtsman, and a good pencil 
may often be condemned without sufficient 
reason. 

Lastly, all these qualities are required in 
every pencil, whatever its mark, the HH being 
by no means the only one that the architect 
uses, though the lists which the manufacturers 

ublish would have it so. Those lettered 

HH, H, HB, and B, are in constant use for 
one purpose or another. The harder kinds of 
lead should also be made into smal! pencils for 
the bow compasses, &c. 

We believe that if a pencil have these several 
qualities, it will be satisfactory to most archi- 
tects; nevertheless, it is possible that essential 
requisites not here mentioned may occur to 
others ; and if so, itis very desirable that they 
should be communicated through these pages, 
in order that the whole case may be fully in the 
hands of the makers, 

For drawing on wood a very hard pencil is 
generally preferred, and for mere outline, or 
plan drawing the advantages are very remark- 
able. HHHH and HHHHH pencils are there- 
fore prepared by some makers, but we have 
never yet detected any difference in hardness 
between such of these kinds as we have used. 
In these pencils the same requisites are needed 
as in those used on paper, except that as lines 
cannot be taken out with India rubber, it is not 
essential to provide for that kind of correction. 
The grit which is frequently found in these 
kinds should be carefully avoided, as it is de- 
sirable that the pencil should make a clear 
even line upon the wood, but without any fur- 
row. But we have often found a common 
pencil, fit for no other purpose, answer ad- 
mirably for wood. 

We trust we have now said enough to induce 
the manufacturers of pencils to take greater 
care in the preparation of an implement so 
essential to every architect. Though the sup- 
piy of Cumberland lead may have proved ex- 

austible, we are convinced that this loss will 
be supplied as soon as the makers know exactly 
what is wanted, and that there would be suffi- 
cient patronage from the profession to bring 
them a handsome return for whatever exertions 
they might make. The present want of good 
pencils, all our readers will agree, is becoming 
an evil quite intolerable. 





PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A prorure, which is believed by some, well 
qualified to judge, to be a contemporary por- 
trait of the great bard, has come into the pos- 
session of the excellent Bishop of Ely. It 
was found in an obscure broker’s shop, where 
nuthing could be learnt of its previous history. 
It has no name on it, geting has onl 
ap t in one » ' At. 39, 1603,” which 

foes with the vot Shakspeare in that year. 

e have not yet seen the picture, and cannot 
at once, after so many disappointments, give 
implicit credence to the statement; what we 
know, however, a those who Hy ey re 
the portrait, and of the judgment of the Right 
Rev, Bishop himself, induces us to believe it 
will be found correct, and that a great disco- 
very has indeed been made. 
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THE BUILDER. 








REMARKS ON NORMAN SARACENIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


IN THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 


‘Europe is the glory of the earth, Italy the glory of 
Europe, Sicily the glory of Italy, and the country seen from 
hence, the glory of Sicily.’’ 

Sucu are the sentiments displayed in an in- 
scription on the stones of the terrace of the 
Saracenic palace of La Ziza, at Palermo; 
and few travellers to this spot fail to concur 
in the truth of the last of these comparisons. 
It is impossible to describe the rich and glo- 
rious scenery, or convey an adequate notion 
of the heavenly climate, of this island gem, 
dropped into the Mediterranean, between 
Europe and Africa, as a pearl out of the 
diadem of nature. The country teems with 


the best and richest gifts of Providence; but, ; 


like everything beautiful, the possession of 
which is always coveted, it has experieneed 
numberless vicissitudes. At various times it 
has fallen into the possession of different peo- 
ple, envying the alveatines ee by their 
predecessors; and monuments still remaining, 
stand prominently forward as so many hoary 
witnesses of the despotic masters who have 
swayed in succession the sceptre in this land. 

A knowledge of the events which have 
chiefly affected the condition of any country is 
indispensable in the study of its architecture, 
The character, habits, and religious feelings of 
a people, are strongly indicated by their public 
and domestic edifices. Every nation, as it has 
arisen out of insignificance, has adopted in its 
buildings some peculiarity of style and con- 
struction ; and no revolution has occurred, by 
which the ruling dynasty of any country has 
been changed, which has not been attended by 
some architectural transitions more or less 
distinctive and scientific. As preliminary to 
the remarks we have to make on the Norman 
edifices in Sicily, we shall therefore venture to 
survey some of the most important features con- 
nected with the history of the island. 

From time to time various powers have in- 
vested this small earth with remarkable in- 
terest; leaving, scattered throughout the 
country, evidence of their existence and as- 
cendancy. A familiar acquaintance with the 
rise, progress, and fall of each of these powers 
will materially assist our present inquiry. 

During the heroic ages, the fierce and cruel 
Leestrigones possessed Sicily; the Sieani from 
Spain followed, who in turn yielded to the 
Italian Siculi: Trojans, Candiotes, and Cre- 
tans, subsequently arrived in the island; and 
between two and three centuries after, as nearly 
as we can ascertain from the imperfect chro- 
nology of those remote ages, when the Greeks 
continued to migrate in colonies, the country 
fell into the hands of this enterprising people. 
The Romans, no less successful in their day, 
subsequently obtained possession, and after 
subjugating the inhabitants, annexed the island 
to their vast dominions. Under this new rule 
it continued without interruption, until the 
time of Justinian, when at the division of the 
empire it fell to the lot of the eastern emperors : 
but being at this time invaded and seized by 
the Goths, it remained subject to their power 
during an interval of seventeen years, at the 
expiration of which the island was recovered 
by the prowess of Belisarius. 

The Sicilians, however, were not destined 
to remain long under the rule of the Greek 
emperors. The progress of time had been de- 
veloping, with unusual‘rapidity, a power of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. Different parts of 
Europe had already been invaded by the Sa- 
racens, whose attention was at length turned 
to Sicily. After a siege of considerable dura- 
tion, these people completed the conquest of 
the island in a.p. 830. A fleet, issuing from 
Kairoan, probably the Cyrene of the Romans, 
a city fifty miles south-east of Tunis, assailed 
the country, under the command of Assad ; 
and the descendant of these Saracenic con- 
querors maintained their ground in the island 
during a period somewhat exceeding two cen- 
turies. 

The events connected with this invasion are 
of @ curious and interesting nature. At the 
commencement of the ninth century Sicily be- 
came agitated by various troubles, which even- 
tually produced the overthrow of the imperial 
power in the island. Ebn-el-Kattib, the Ara- 
bian historian, has given in his chronicles an 
interesting account of this important revolution. 

The emperor of the east, he tells as, had 
bestowed the government of Sicily upon Con. 





stantine Patric. Phima, the governor’s gen- 
eral, a bold ambitious man, of a marauding 
disposition, consonant with the character of 
the times, took occasion to ravage the coast of 
Africa. Employing some vessels of his 
master, it was surmised, with some appearance 
of trath, that he engaged in the enterprise at 
the instance of Constantine himself. The 
emperor, hearing of this disloyal expedition, 
despatched orders to the Sicilian governor for 
the immediate dismissal of the general. 
Phima, hearing of this command, and enter- 
taining a suspicion that he might be surren- 
dered to the emperor’s displeasure, retarned 
with all speed to Syracuse, where, seizing upon 
the city and subduing Constantine, he pro- 
claimed himself king. He had not been eae 
in possession of the island, before a retribu- 
tion awaited him for his treachery. Retarn- 
ing to his old pursuits for the gratification of 
his predatory habits, he left Sicily for a time, 
having placed the government in the hands of 
one Plata, a soldier, who had served with 
him in various expeditions, afd had obtained a 
place in his confidence. Bat in his absence 
the deputy revolted, and he had himself to re- 
pine as a victim to perfidy, not a little resem- 
ling the treason by which his own master had 
been overthrown. In such a strait, subdued and 
driven from Sicily, but with a spirit still un- 
conquered, Phima addressed himself to the 
Saracens. He implored and gained the as- 
sistance of Ziadeth Allah, the king of Kairoan. 
This sovereign supplied hit with a bundred 
vessels, which, in addition to those he pos- 
sessed, formed a fleet of a sufficiently formi- 
dable character to terrify the rebellious Sici- 
lians into submission. The Saracens, how- 
wee “ their no course sg oe ey th 
tia, to surprise a ismay, was 
ong permitted to “yr nina which 
© supposed was to place him on the throne 
of Siett y: To Assad; the son of Parath, a 
Saracen, was committed the sole r 
of the etpedition. Ten thousand infantry and 
seven hundred horse composed thé whole 


oree: 

Landing at Maazara, in A.b. 828, the Mas- 
selmans gavé battle to Plata, near the vity. 
After : short but aoe resistance, 
renegade was overthrown. no prospect 
of redeeming his fortanes, he fled at once to 
Calabria: bat his career soon drew to a close; 
he was pursued, overtaken, and slain. Assad 
the general of the expedition, had been killed 
at the commencement of the siege ; and Phima, 
in support of whose rights the armament in- 
vades Sicily, appears to have beet altogether 


otten. 

“Tikaeunsd, the son of Aboul Dgiouari, 
succeeded Assad in the command, and laid 
siege to Syracuse. The news of the Sicilian 
revolt had reached the eastern capital, and the 
emperor resolved on sending an armament to 
reduce the power of the Saracens, and regain 
possession of the island. When the prepara- 
tions were fully made, the force left stan- 
tinople, and arriving in Sicily gave battle to 
the Musselmans, and succeeded in relievi 

Syracuse, the siege of which was immediately 
raised. The Saracen army was not safficiently 
powerfal to cope with that from Constantinople, 
and retired into different parts of the island, 
forming into several detachments. From this 
time commenced a desultory warfare, the Sa- 
racens fighting obstinately in their intrench- 
ments. The besiegers were usually victorious 
in the numerous engagements which took place. 
On several occasions the Saracens were re- 
duced to the greatest straits through hun- 
ger; and so hopeless appeared to be their 
condition, that day by day their assailants 
expected to reeeive overtures of peace, which, 
by anticipation, they resolved to grant only on 
the terms of total submission and immediate 
evacuation of the island. But the turbaned 
soldiery, resolute in their severest extremities, 
continued to harass their opponents, and to 
wear that confident appearance which shewed 
they bad not wholly relinquished their hopes 
of final success. Measures had been adopted, 
as soon as they dis¢overed the superiority of 
the Constantinopolitan armament, to procure 
a reinforcement of their own troops. An em- 
bassage had been despatched to Spain and 
Kairoan, and they were no less surprised than 
disappointed that assistance had not already 
arrived. At length the day for their deliver- 
ance drew near. Ashag, the son of Vakil, 


with whose name a hundred victories were 


— eveetnateatemmetivonsttns — — Pte 


associated, came to their succour. New life 
and courage were infused into the Saracenic 
arms. Supplies poured in from Africa; and, 
in a short period, their condition, which ap- 
peared one of hopelessness, was converted first 
into success, and ultimately into security and 
peace. aa arrived in a.p. 830, at which 
time Ziadeth Allah was nominally the governor 
of the island. When the peace was confirmed, 
the administration of affairs was delivered into 
the hands of Mohammed, a descendant of the 
Aglabite dynasty. Mohammed assumed the 
title of king of Sicily, deceasing after a reign 
of nineteen years, about a.p. 850. By his 
establishment on the throne came the island 
under the dominion of the Saracenic branch 
of the Aglabite sovereigns, who succeeded in 
establishing themselves during a long period. 
The Phathimite princes followed, Sicily fallin 
into their ion, after they had wres 
from the Aglabites the government of the 
Saracenic empire in Africa. 

The uninterrupted occupation of Sicily by 
the Saracens, daring a period exceeding two 
centuries, gave sufficient opportunity for the 
encouragement of din arth oF pases. Stately 
buildings, palaces, and mosques arose in differ- 
ent ye of the island, distinguished by the 
novel features and appointments which were 
employed in their erections in other countries. 
Their taste and invention were expended chiefly 
in the construction of intricate and complex 
ornament, and in fantastic arfangements, not 
eR pe: exhibiting marks of singular, 
though peculiar ingenuity. The symmetry, 
swe and nobility of a classical edifice was 
tarely discoverable ; but there was no neglect 
in the proper adaptation of materials, in the 
selection of sites, and the contrivance of plans, 
all of which seem manifestly to have been 
fegulated by the peculiar wants and habits of 
the people. In some measure only do we ob- 
serve modifications of their usual style, which 
is sufficiently ited for in their employ- 
tment of the fethains of Roman edifices. 

The Normans gaified possession of Sicily 
after numerous adventdrous exploits, and may 
be said to have completed their conquest of the 
whole island in a.n. 1071, although they had 
acquired superiority in many parts of the 
island since a.v. 1043, The reader will find a 
detailed account of their invasion in a work cn 
Sicily by the late Mr. Gally Knight. Accord- 
ye the authority of Leo Ostiensis, Drogo, 
& Norman chief, on his retarn from a pilgrim- 

to Jerusalem, landed at Salerno, in Italy, 
with about forty companions, in a.p, 1003; 
and his entrance into this part of Italy sub- 
sequently led to the capture and occupation of 
Sicily by his countrymen. 

The Saracens, in their piratical expeditions, 
made frequent incursions on the coast of Italy, 
and at times attacked the Salernitans. On one 
oecasion the Normans, who had just arrived, 
and were enjoying the hospitality of the Duke 
of Salerno, flew to arms, under the diree- 
tion of their leader, attacked the marauding 
invaders with complete success, and drove 
them from the town and neighbouring territory. 
Grateful for such timely assistance, and struck 
with the prowess of the strangers, the duke 
pressed them to remain in his dominions, 
offering to maintain them honourably as 
auxiliaries. The pilgrims excused themselves 
at that time, promising, however, to return. 
In the following spring, with a band much 
augmented, Drogo retraced his steps to Italy, 
and entered the service of the Duke of Salerno. 
The bold adventurers as they came, declaring to 
fulfil their stipendary engagement with this 
Italian prinee, nevertheless inspired such awe, 
as gave rise to suspicions of the gravest nature. 
The duke feared that the day might eome 
when he should have to. reproach himself for 
the haste with which he had invited the Nor- 
mans to his dominions; and his anticipations 
were not long in being 


During the first ten as the number of 
egy tg Cl 
their sti iary. ‘e 

selves copatiide into lawless companies of free- 
booters, they at became the most furious 
and uncontrolled rom Med Italy. Their 

win wer began to alarm 

Sean aethee 
Japua, whom ither toa 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SICILY: 
DOORWAY AT LAGABIA, GARGENTI. 
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ef 
: & a footing in the country which they first visited 
Bae as pilgrims, Their next step was to invite 
rhe 8: their kindred from Normandy. Many came; 

Eee ii some joining the new colony, others entering 

et ; the service of the Italian princes. 

a Be Maniaces, the Byzantine general, in a.p. 
Sat 1025, invited the Normans to join the imperial 
i* ras e standard on the approaching expedition against 
eat the Saracens in Sicily, whose usurpation of the 

ah island was not forgotten, nor intended to be 
aed left unavenged. The perpeninen was imme- 
F diately accepted. The Normans at once chose 
a for their leader William, the eldest son of 
¢ Tancred de Hauteville, and enlisted under the 








eastern banner. William so signalized himself 
; by his chivalrous behaviour, that he became an 
euniversal favourite, He obtained the surname 

of “ Bras-de-fer ;” and, among his numberless 
exploits, the transfixing with his lance the 
Saracenic governor of Syracuse, may not be 
reckoned the least important. The success of 





lousy of their eastern friends ; and a lengthened | 
series of commotions ensued, owing, it should | 
seem, to the treachery of Maniaces and the | 
suspicions of the Byzantine government ; but | 
the Normans gained strength, and in a.p. 1043 | 
considered their superiority sufficient to per- 
mit them to venture to decide for themselves 
with reference to the acquisitions they made 
in conjunction with the eastern army. They 
appointed a council for the regulation of their 
affairs, and began to assume the appearance of 
formal government. The council consisted of 
two members, under the control of a chief 
magistrate, and every affair or question of con- 
segnence was brought before the superior 
court. Bras-de-fer was the first called to the 
magistracy ; he took the title of Count of Apu- 
lia, and placed his capital at Melfi, in Italy. 
The records of the bravery, courtesy, and 
religious character of the Normans, notwith- 
standing their predatory inclinations, in which, 


neighbours, are, wherever they settled, full of 
the deepest interest. The valorous deeds of 


‘their chiefs, the indomitable courage of their 


soldiery, and the virtues of their fairer com- 


| panions, seem fitter for the pages of romance 


than the rough and heartless annals of real 
history. The achievements of the noble Robert 
Guiscard, the generosity of King Roger and 
his beauteous consort Eremburga, are not the 
least attractive topics in Norman story. This 
people present the most brilliant examples of 
valour and devotion which are to be found in 
the records of those unsettled times. Europe 
redounded with their exploits during the cru- 
sades. But though occupied in the pursuit of 
conquest, they appear to be no less favourable 
to the cultivation of those arts which are usually 
considered as peculiar to . 
Watrer L. B. Granvitte. 
*,* The annexed engraving of a doorway at 
bia, Gargenti, will be referred to in a 





it must be confessed, they only imitated their 





the Normans appears to have excited the jea- 
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AUMBRY IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
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AUMBRY IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. _, the great height to which the buildings were 
onme | intended to be carried, and their ponderous 
Tne accompanying engraving represents an | projections, attracted my observation. As re- 
aumbry in the south aisle of nave of the cathe- | gards the former, I had no right to interfere 
dral of Cologne. There are three in this aisle, | at all, so long as the prescribed thickness of 
but only one with the doors and iron-work re- | the walls was maintained; nor as to the latter, 
maining. It is remarkable both for its having | unless the projections became from any cause 
two doors (that is, one for each shelf), and | dangerous to the public, or overhung the public 
also for the quatrefoils and trefoils, with which | way. I did, however, make several sugges- 
they are perforated. The locks are gone, as | tions to the builder on both these heads, and 
are the iron bars which reached across each | pointed out the propriety of applying to the 
door. Commissioners of Woods, Works, &c., for 
Few aumbries, either on the continent or in | permission to alter the design. I had no power 
this country, have not been despoiled of their | to do more. I was always assured, as to the 
doors; this is the more to be regretted, as | projections, that they would be secured by the 
much greater care and attention appears to | superincumbent weight placed upon them, or 
have been bestowed on them than onthe aumbry | in some other efficient manner; and when it 
itself. i Sis became obvious they were not so secured, I 
interfered successfully, for the objectionable 
rts are now in course of removal. 
PUBLIC SAFETY. Pe Undoubted! some delay took place in my 
roceedings, but this was owing in the first 
; f instance to a severe accident the builder met 
Sin,—My attention having been drawn to a witb, which caused his death, and subsequently to 
paragraph in Tax Buitper of last Saturday, | the difficulty that arose in winding up his affairs 
headed “ Public Safety,” in which the conduct | and disposing of the property. Directly it 
of all the officers appointed under the Me-| was sold, I put myself in communication with 
tropolitan Buildings Act is impeached, in re- | the purchaser’s surveyor, Mr. Thom ; and 
ference to certain buildings in New Oxford- | it is due to that gentleman to state he an- 
street, described as sow belbg taken down in | ticipated my suggestions, and rendered any 
consequence of their defective construction, | application to the official referees unnecessary, 
and such impeachment of neglect being with- | } securing and subsequently removing the 
out foundation, I trust you will give me an | objectionable parts. 
opportunity, through the pages of your journal, think it right to add, that the failure in 
of stating what the facts of the case really are. | the upper part of the building, and the con- 
The works were commenced in September, | sequent necessity for re-constructing a portion, 
1845 ; and, at that time, the drawings approved | arose not alone from the projection of the cor- 
on the part of the crown being shewn to me, nice, but was caused in a great measure by the 








THE FAILURE IN NEW OXFORD STREET. 








defective construction of the roofs. For this 
defective construction I am not responsible, 
nor could any of the officers under the Act 
exercise a controlling power over the design, 
or interfere at all with it until some danger 
was caused to the public. 

As regards the comment in the paragraph 
in question, on the conduct of the Registrar 
oad Official Referees, it cannot be necessary 
that I should state to you, Mr. Editor, or to 
apy person acquainted with the provisions of 
the Act, that these officers could have nothing 
to do with the matter,—that I alone was re- 
sponsible, and that whatever proceedings it 
might have been necessary, to institute, must 
have emanated from me. I believe in this 
ease I did take all such proceedings as were 
necessary to ee the publie; and the 
restoration of the defective parts, coupled with 
my refusal, up to this time, to certify that the 
buildings have been ere completed, is the 
most conclasive evidence I can offer of the 
fact.—I am, Sir, &e. 

Geo, Pownatt, 
District den esayr « St. Giles-in-the- Fields, 


7, Bedford-row, Nov. 16, 1846. 

*,° On consideration, Mr. Pownaii will see, 
that his statement, which we me: with mach 
leasure, in no way im iet 
od intention of the foeiry we. made is 
week. Some remarks in our leading article of 

to-day will apply. 


Roman Cement Srone in Scottann.— 

A ee of as for Roman cement has 

discovered at Newfield, in the parish of 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire. <4 
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THE ARCH AND THE STATUE AGAIN. 





Apowxo and the Nine be praised ! the statue, 
it appears, is positively to come down, Few 
questions in matters of art have agitated the 
public so much, and so long, as the impro- 
priety of the present conjunction, and if we 
may judge from the pile of communications on 
the subject, received by us within the last few 
days, the excitement is far from having sub- 
sided. 

The course taken by our powerful contem- 
porary, Zhe Times, has excited the ire of many 
of our readers, as it certainly has our own 
astonishment.* But “ good Homer sometimes 
sleeps,” why should we wonder at a doze on 
the part of even the most potent of journals. 

The dissents from Academicians, it is re- 
ported, were thirty, the approvals two. We 
are unable, however, to confirm the statement. 
At the Institute of Architects, the couneil were 
unanimous, and in reply to a request to that 
effect from the Government, forwarded the 
following 

REPORT. 

Resolved, That the effect of the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top 
of the arch at the entrance to the Green Park, 
is unsatisfactory, and its position there most 
objectionable. 

The Council, in the first place, deem it pro- 
per to observe, that the following opinions are 
given as those of the Council only, there not 
being time sufficient to submit the question to 
a general meeting of the Institute; but a well- 
grounded impression prevails, that few, if any, 
dissentient voices would be found among the 
members, to the judgment of the Council in this 
matter. 

The Council next refer to the strong opinion 
expressed by the architect who designed the 
arch, and who has supported his objections 
with much of -sound and excellent reasoning ; 
and they consider it a recognised principle 
amongst artists, that the architect who designs 
a successful work is by far the most compe- 
tent authority upon a question as to the pro- 
priety, size, and character, of any sculptural 
adjuncts or decorations, proposed to be added 
to his own design. 

Independently of the valuable opinion re- 


* Sir,— Will you allow me space in your journal for a few 
remarks in advocacy of the removal of the Wellington 
Statue, which it appears is now really contemplated by the 
committee ? 

If we are to believe The Times, who inserts this week two 
rather flippant letters in vindication of its own lately 
promulgated encomiums on the combined arch and statue, 
the public are well satisfied with it. ‘It is not so much 
amiss,’’ quoth the editor, who, in his article this morning, 
assuming higher ground, brands, ex Cathedrd, R. A.’s and 
all other ‘‘ competent persons,’’ whom he is pleased to sneer 
at, with want of taste, should they dare to gainsay his 
editorial dictum. 

Now, albeit The Times’s public are very well ‘‘ satisfied ’’ 
with this testimonial, I must crave your space, Sir, as one 
of the public, to declare myself totally dissatisfied with it. 
The two works of art, the arch and the statue (conceding to 
the latter the propriety of a sideways position) are altogether 
out of proportion one to the other ;—more, far more pain- 
fully so, than I could have conceived, when the question was 
first agitated. That the public, as a body, are satisfied with 
it, I deny ; for who recognizes in the statue the colossal work 
it really is? Nay, few persons, now that it has been hoisted 
on ‘“‘that bad eminence,”’ are found to believe that it is 
twenty-seven feet high, and that a ted life guard 
may ride under the belly of the horse. How few recognize, 
or profess to recognize, in the principal figure the well-known 
features of our great captain. Somebody—to use the words 
of a clever critique—‘‘ somebody on horseback has got upon 
the arch.” And this, Mr. Editor, with, by the bye, The 
Times's eonsolatory salvo, that “‘’tis not so much amiss,’’ 
is all that the public are to gain by the vast outlay that has 
been ineurred. 

The Times complains bitterly that the statue, after all this 
heavy expenditure of scaffolding, dray-horses, ropes, and 
pulleys, ts te come down. But why not, Sir, since all this 
bronze and talent will otherwise have been spent so fruit- 
lessly ? Is it not better that the committee should now 
judiciously retrace their steps than, after having incurred all 
this cost, and by the very vastness of their testimonial drawn 
down (if I may say so) the attention of Europe to the com- 
bined structure, suffer this ism in art to re- 
main for ages ? 

One word as to the ‘competent persons,’’ whose opinion 
The Times considers Lord M unhappy in having 
sought. Surely The Times will allow the term to be applied 
to the aggregate body of Royal Academicians, backed, as 
their opinion will doubtless be, by the majority of our most 
eminent painters, — and architects without the walls 
of the Academy! With respect to the alleged delinquency 
of the “competent persons’? in not having, ere this, given 
utterance to their protest, you, Sir, who have already written 
so much apon the subject, and have made the same m 
will of course agree. Still I would ask, are not the Earl of 
Ellesmere, as an amateur, and Mr. Cockerell, as a 








Times, on this , long ? 
petent persons ’’ of all kinds letter on letter, “ 
a ’ the scheme? And yet, despite of all, 


there it stands at last, joi 
bear, like the French king’ ss twenty th yamand mca, to each 
“a - there 
Once will be no difficulty whatever in con- 
tructing pedestal for the testimonial. But, pend- 
that event, I must in joining in the 
paeeh~dedn with it.—I am, Sir, &c., W, Youns, 
London, November 12, 1846. 





ferred to, the Council feel that the statue is 
by far too large for the mass it was intended 
to decorate, and discordant with that harmony 
of proportion which is indispensable between 
the stroctare and its senlptural embellish- 
ments. The size of the arch is apparently di- 
minished by the colossal dimensions of the 
statue. The elegant screen of columns towards 
Hyde-park, and indeed all the contiguous 
buildings are alike affected, and the grandeur 
and importance of the principal approach to 
the metropolis is thus lessened, by the false 
seale produced by the colossal size of the 
statue. 

The most celebrated statues of colossal or 
heroic size, were ali placed with suitable plinths 
or pedestals on the ground, and not applied as 
crowning ornaments to buildings. The Ju- 
piter at Elis, the Minerva at Athens, the 
Marcus Aurelius in the Roman capitol, and 
the ee on the Quirinal, may be cited among 
many other ancient statues; and of modern 
times, the statues in the square and loggia at 
Florence; of San Carlo Borromeo, at Arona; 
Peter the Great, at St, Petersburg ; and George 
IIL, in the Long Walk, at Windsor, may be 
instanced. 

In conclusion, the council feel that if the 
statue were removed to an approved site, and 
the arch enriched with appropriate sculptural 
decoration, under the superintendence of its 
architect, sueh decorations being accessorial 
and subordinate, it would then no longer be 
subject to the severe criticism of artists, 
foreign visitors, and persons of acknowledged 
taste.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of it, Lord 
Morpeth expressed his gratification in finding, 
that the opinion of the Institute agreed with 
that entertained by the Government. 

It seems to be generally understood that the 
statue will be placed in the area opposite the 
Horse Guards; but nothing certain is yet 
known. One of our correspondents writes as 
follows :— 

“The Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests are about to construct a 
new street from Northumberland House to 
Whitehall-place, at which last-named point 
the new Westminster-bridge is to be com- 
menced. I would propose that a suitable pe- 
destal be provided, and that the statue be 
erected at the junction of the bridge, the street, 
and the river, where it would form a noble 
and commanding object from Trafalgar-square 
and all the bridges.” 





Sir,— The advocacy of Tie Times, if its self- 
neutralized articles of the 4th and 14th instant 
ean be so called, for the continuance of the 
statue where it is, after all the just criticism that 
paper has offered tothe contrary, reminds one of 
the people who go to Harrowgate to drink the 
rotten-egg waters. At first they exclaim, how 
filthy! what a hdrrid taste !—but bearing with 
this for some weeks, they, becoming accustomed 
to the nasty stuff, at length observe, “ Well! 
these waters are not so much amiss after all !” 
just as The Times does of the statue. Bat 
that will not prevent every fresh mouth being 
equally disgusted with the nauseous fluid, nor 
every fresh eye with the vile taste which has 
placed the statue on the arch, to be the laugh- 
ing stock of foreigners, and the contempt of 
men of sound taste in the fine arts of our own 
country. Can it be allowed to remain there ? 
I had hoped the committee, long before this, 
would have been convinced of the oe nto de- 
merits of its present situation, and the atrocious 
disproportion of the statue to the arch ; but as 
they either will not, or cannot understand 
this, I feel compelled, though reluctantly, to 
reiterate the inquiry made by you, and by The 
Times, do the committee consider it to be 
in good taste, having formed a statue in honour 
of a great military hero, to raise it to a placé 
to be always close before his eyes, every time 
he looks from his window or leaves his house? 
As The Times gives us a precedent for putting 
an equestrian statue on an arch, in the modern 
arrangement, that of Marcus Aurelius at 
Wilton, so, I suppose, we shall have cited as a 
precedent for this, the Achilles at the imme- 
diate rear of the duke’s house. Again, do the 
committee consider it in good taste to place the 
statue on a pedestal which is so surrounded by 
buildings, &e., as not to be seen on any side 
beyond a very few yards from its base? And 
those who vine the statue from Piccadilly, 


whence ninety-nine out of every hundred see 
it, must do so from quite beneath it, and have, 
consequently, as principal wiew, the entire 
under-part of the horse! 

Now, Sir, I ask, ought any committee to be 
permitted to force such a sight thus pro- 
minently, mainly, on public observation ?—to 
say nothing of the disgust increasing in pro- 
ceeding to pass through the areh, when that 
portion remains the only ostensible part in 
sight, except the sole of his Grace’s boot,— 
another proof of the reflective judgment of the 
committee, in placing the statue on a passage 
archway, the road all must pass to the 
royal palace; and the public, in the com- 
mon ingress and egress through the great 
western entrance to the metropolis, from their 
peculiar necessary position as beholders, have 
not any possibility of escape. Sir, I am not 
a fastidious nor a squeamish person, and 
there are many, aye, very many, who feel with 
me, that the public should be protected by the 
proper authorities, against having thrust into 

eneral notice any view which propriety, so 
ar from seeking, would desire to avoid. 

Aw Innasitant or May Farr. 


Sin,—I am induced to send you a few lines 
in gratitude for your unceasing exertions to 
promote a right feeling on the subject of the 
great Wellington statue. 

In common with others, I imagined from the 
“shock” the public experienced when the 
profile of the figure was set up over the arch, 
that the matter was settled, so incongruous 
did the whole thing appear; and now that the 
Duke of Rutland has insisted, in spite of the 
opinions then expressed, to hoist the bronze 
in its place, what does the tout-ensemble pre- 
sent, but a gigantic model of a French toy— 
a colossal pendule ; fill in the arch with a dial- 
plate, and let the pendulum vibrate beneath, 
and you have it complete—but how ridiculous ! 

A difficulty is said to exist, as to the pro- 
vision of a suitable site for so magnificent a 
design; and certainly we have no street, or 
crescent, or piazza, at all commensurate with 
its proportions ; it is quite certain that every 
building, public or private, would be destroyed 
by its proximity, while the figure itself would 
appear monstrous, from the impossibility of 
seeing it at a proper angle of vision, whether 
placed on a high or a low pedestal. But, 
Sir, colossal figures require a different treat- 
ment to those of life, or even heroic size. 
Did the Belgians squat their colossal lion on 
the ground of the field of Waterloo? No; 
they raised a lofty artificial mound of earth, 
on which it was placed, and thus produced a 
very fine monument. Again, the colossal 
figure of George the Third is well placed, and 
well seen at the extremity of the three-mile 
walk in Windsor Great Park. But it is said, 
we can produce nothing like those two in- 
stances in London. Yes,we can; there isa 
spot prepared by the hand of nature for the 
purpose, and a spot requiring the embellish- 
ment which such a majestic monument would 
confer; —that spot is the summit of Primrose 
Hill. Monument and site so appropriate to 
each other, that the effect would rise to the 
sublime! Moreover, I would have a vault 
beneath the pedestal, consecrated, in which 
the remains of the hero would repose when 
his earthly career is ended. 

A colossal groupe on the summit of this 
beautiful and remarkable hill would be visible 
from every part of the metropolis, from the 
shipping passing up and down the river, and 
to the passengers by the Great Northern and 
Western railways; it should be placed upon a 
pedestal from 20 to 25 feet high, according to 
the design, (I watched the hoisting of the 
statue, and I found the effect to be better at 
that height than at any other, either be a or 
lower); the pedestal should be designed by an 
architect; no sculptor can design a pedestal, 
as witness their abortive efforts all over the 
metropolis, It should be built of Irish lime- 
stone, from the quarries of Lord Monteagle, 
or Lord Lansdown. It is one of the errors of 
the day to suppose that granite is durable in 
our climate; granite is not a homogenous 
mass, and therefore disintegrates; witness the 
state of Waterloo- bridge, and that of the publie 
buildings in Dablin, in which city the granite 
wears aWay much faster than the Portland 
stone, often mixed with it in the same building. 
On each side of the pedestal should be a bronze 
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alto-relievo, oo nage some notable event 
in the hero’s life, in the style of Giotto’s Bap- 
tistery doors. “ Doors,” said Michael Angelo, 
“worthy to be the gates of Paradise,” These 
bronzes should be affixed to the pedestal in an 
artificial manner; not an absurd cutting up of 
the stone into carpenter’s work, of fremed 
rails, and styles, and panels. 

I am dictating this letter from @ bed of sick- 
ness, and you will therefore excuse my ad- 
dacing farther arguments in support of these 
views. I have no doubt but that yourself or 
some of your intelligent correspondents will do 
so in a far abler manner than myself, 

I am, Sir, &c., 
WitttAm Barpwetn. 

4, Great Queen-street. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Munich. — Porcelain Paintings. — King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, on his assuming the 
reins of government, conceived the idea of 
having the pictures of the royal collections, 
especially those of the Pinakothek, repro- 
duced on china, so that if by any chance, 
those invaluable and unique art-specimens 
should be destroyed, posterity should not miss 
them. In the first instance, the pictures were 
copied on vases and plates, to form a sort of 
show-service for royal usage. Thus, some 
vases and seventy-two plate-formed speci- 
mens arose—which, however, soon made room 
for a more appropriate form, viz., tablets of 
different size and form, in accordance with the 
originals, which they were destined to repre- 
sent. In these tablets, especially, (there are 
ninety-four ready at present), we see all man- 
ners of painting, all art-schools and their pro- 
minent masters represented in a worthy form. 
Their value is, as matter of course, very 
diverse, according to the artists and circam- 
stances by and under which they were made. 
As one of the best, shines the portrait of Al- 
brecht Direr from the Pinakothek, made by 
Mr. Christian Adler, who also eopied previ- 
ously a portrait of Raffaelle in the same way. 
Mr. Adler has been employed in the royal 
china manufactory since 1811, and may be said 
to represent the element of historical paint- 
ing in this novel art-branch. The rare force and 
tint-depth of the Diirer original, was difficult to 
be rendered on china—bat for genius nothing is 
difficult, save to be commonplace. The plates 
painted previously by Mr. Adler after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Correggio, Pietro Perugino, 
and Raffaelle, are of similar beauty and per- 
fection. Besides Mr. Adler, the royal china 
establishment possesses also other distinguished 
artists, as Mr. Nachtmann, the flower-painter ; 
Mr. Heinzmann, the landscaper; Lefeubure 
and Wanbenger, animal-painters, &c. As the 
introducing art in the sober and guarded en- 
joyments of life, is a topic so much dilated 
upon at present, we may mention a table- 
service of china, ordered by King Ludwig— 
original in thought and execution. Amongst 
richest as well as choicest ornaments in gold 
and colours, we behold painted, grey in grey, 
on vases, plates, and dishes, of truly antique 
shape—copies of the finest and choicest sculp- 
tures of the Glyptothek ; a set of specimens, 
to which none may be found equal in the whole 
history of art and industry.—[Theimprovement 
of the porcelain manufacture in England, is a 
subject we have much at heart. We shall seek 
an early arte. to refer to the use of 
porcelain in buildings. } 

Embellishments of Berlin.—The large space 
in the Thiergarten, hitherto used for military 
manceuvres, and, therefore, called the Mars- 
field since the time of Frederic the Great, is 
now to be appropriated to more reasonable 
purposes, It is to be tote built over by large 
struetures, partly converted into parks. The 
king has had constructed, amongst others, some 
houses in the Italian style, in which the col- 
lections of Count Raczynski and Cornelius are 
to be placed. 

Roman Structures discovered by Railway 
Excavations in Bavaria—The works which 
have been undertaken at Augsburg for con- 
structing « central terminus have been of very 
great extent ; from sy Agia vg acrés of the 
Rosenauberg, 10,000, cubic feet of earth 
have been removed, and used for the great 
embankment on the Wertach—whose main 
height is 27} feet, its basis 172 feet, and its 





central breadth 36 feet 7 inches, At the slight 
depth of 6 feet a Roman pavement was found, 
and at onee created great hopes, as this was 
the very site of the Roman Augusta Vindelici- 
orum. The road from Augsburg to Pfersee 
was also an ancient road, slong which sepulehral 
monuments had been placed, but thrown into 
the Wertach after the battle of A. 271], under 
Emperor Aurelian. The sepulehral monuments, 
some of them of good workmanship, are made 
of the marble of the Oberland. Amongst the 
other relics found, that of a sepulchral lamp, 
in the shape of a fine lady’s foot, is remarkable. 
On the so-called Nordendong graves-field, 
also, 365 sepulchres of Romans, as well as of 
the aborigines (the Vindelicii) were found, 
These relics are deposited in the Augsburg 
Museum. 

Arts, and Royal Speeches !—In reference to 
the building of a new picture-gallery, and other 
art-grants made by the Saxon Chambers, H.M, 
the King especially expressed his thanks in 
the speech from the throne, delivered at the 
closing of the late session of the legislature. 
These were H.M.’s words :—* I thank you for 
the readiness with which you not only voted 
the means for the current expenses of the 
state, but also those destined for the better 
preservation of a worthful treasure of art.” 

Completion of the Dome of Florence.—The 
Art-Union of Munich have, of late, exhibited 
the plan of Mr. J. Miller, a Swiss architect, 
for completing the fagade of the above cathe- 
dral. The idea has oecupied much of the 
attention both of the government and the artists 
of Florence; and it seemed that the Italian 
— inclined towards the plan proposed by 
Mr. Architect Matas, of Aneona. A glance at 
this plan, however, shews that Mr. Matas has, 
it is true, adhered to the general style of this 
ancient structure, but confounded the character 
of the main front with the lateral ones. The 
plan of Mr. Miiller, on the other hand, is the 
produce of a deep study of the spirit, tendency, 
and form of medizval Italian architecture ; and 
even conceding that this plan may not be the 
very acme of a completion of this huge struc- 
ture, planned by an Arnolfo, a Giotto, and 
Brunelleschi, still it is evident that the German 
artist has gone the right way towards its real- 
ization. 

Salzburg, Austria.—H. R. H. Prince John 
of Austria has caused to be published one 
hundred and fourteen lithograph plates, repre- 
senting medizval structures of the duchy and 
city of Salzburg. As even in Styria, some of 
the finest high medizval (hoch-mittelaltrigen ) 
structures have been demolished for railway 
purposes, the above undertaking is the more 
meritorious. 

Sovereigns’ Residences on the Continent.—As 
the question of royal abodes abroad compared 
with those of our sovereign has been repeatedly 
mooted of late, we subjoin alist of some of the 
royal residences onthe continent. The Em- 
peror of Austria possesses, besides the huge 
mansion called die Burg, at Vienna, the cha- 
teaux of Schiénbrunn and Laxenburg, both with 
parks of miles in extent. His Majesty pos- 
sesses one or two castles, appertaining to his 
private estates, in Upper Austria; besides 
which, there are in every of the provincial 
capitals, the once royal residences of the former 
sovereigns: at Milan (Monza), at Pesth, 
Prague, Brtinn, Gratz, &c. The King of 
Prussia has two palaces at Berlin (one a huge 
pile of buildings), besides Charlottenburg, and 
Sans-souci; in Silesia, Erdmannsdorf; on the 
Rhine, Stolzenfels. The Grand Dake of Saxe- 
Weimar has, besides the palace at Weimar, 
the Lustschloss (pleasure-palace) of Belve- 
dere; then Tiefurth, Kromsdorf, Etters- 
burg, and Dornburg. Although the latter 
ones cannot be properly called huge, they are 
so, comparing Weimar with England, the 
popalation of the former being about one-half 
of that of London. 

Amongst the royal residences in France, all 
hitherto enumerators have omitted Compiegne, 
one of the finest palaces imaginable ; on whose 
decoration, pictares, and furnitare, Napoleon 
spent twenty millions of frances. 

Mr. Lepsius.—H.M. the King of Prussia 
has named the above deep searcher of Egyptian 
antiquities, Regius Professor of the University 
of Berlin, at a salary of 2,000 dollars, equivalent 
to 600/. a year in London, besides an equal 
sum, which he may and will derive from his 
lectures. The king also conferred on him the 
knighthood of the Eagle of Prussia. 








MISS COUTTS’ CHURCH IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

Tar fact, that Miss Burdett Coutts had de- 
voted the sum of 30,0002., through the Bisho p 
of London, to the erection and endowment of 
a church, with parsonage-house and schools, in 
Westminster, has been known for some time: 
The noble intention has been held in abeyance 
through circumstances, but will now be speedily 
carried out. A site has been porehased in 
Rochester-row, and Mr. Ferrey has prepared’ 

lans in accordance with Miss Coutts’ views. 
n the first instance, the sum of 6,0001. on 
was set apart for thé church, and 3,0002. for 
schools and parsonage ; the endowment, pur- 
chase of site, &e., requiring the remainder. 

When, however, it was represented to the 
founder that with this sum comparatively little 
could be done, Miss Coutts at once extended 
the commission, and desired that every thing 
should be executed in the best manner. The 
style of the design fixed on is decorated ; the 
roof will be covered with lead, and the wood- 
work will be of oak. 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Her Masusty has given 100/., and the 
Prince Consort 50/., towards the erection of 
the contemplated Infirmary at Windsor in 
connection with the Windsor Royal Dispens- 
ary. The subscribers have Best ove to pro- 
ceed. The light of publie notice shed upon 
the dark doings of a select portion of the 
Halstead Vestry has happily dispelled the 
darkness at once, and the town is to be forth- 
with placed in its proper light, amongst the 
illuminated congregations of the 19th century. 
Other places to be similarly improved are 
Aleester, which is to be lighted with gas, and 
Southport, with naptha. —— Government, it 
is said, has just concluded the purchase of 
about fourteen acres of land for 25,000/. on 
the east side of Birmingham, for the erection 
of the contemplated great central barrack for 
England. In Aris’s Gazetie, the site selected 
is said to be about half way between Birming- 
ham and the Collieries, and the report that 
Government had preferred a site on the Sald- 
ley side of Birmingham, is declared to be in- 
correct. These barracks, at all events, are to 
be so situated, that troops may be sent thence, 
by railway, to any part of England in a few 
hours, on intimation by electric telegraph, 
which is to be brought here also, in the heart 
as it were of the empire, into a common centre, 
communicating with all parts of the country 
by extensions along every line of rail that 
may be made. The barracks are to be the 
largest yet built. The inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham are preparing a numerously -sub- 
seribed memorial to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, praying for the removal of the duties on 
foreign copper ore. Most of the nailers who 
had struck work in the vicinity of Dudley and 
Kingswinford, have resumed their occupation. 
A rise has been given by some nailers on small 
work, bat the large Dudley masters have not 
agreed to the scale. Many of the contracts 
for the execution of the Hail General Cemetery, 
have been let. Barrel drains are being formed 
to empty themselves into a large tank or re- 
servoir, which in its turn is to be emptied into 
the Cottingham drain. Mach of the under- 
ground work, it is expected, will be completed 
before the winter sets in.——The contractors 
for the Sunderland Docks are proceeding ra- 
pidly with the constractidn of the groynes, 
near the pier. The valuation of the dilapi- 
dated and other property in the way of the en- 
trances and approaches to the docks, is being 
made, and an early completion of the work is 
anticipated.——-A_ second importation of Irish 
marble (thirty blocks) to the metropolis is an- 
nounced, in furtherance of the experiment re- 
commended by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, as president of the Society of Arte. 
———In the week ending 8th instant, 151,268 

rsons were employed on public works in Ire- 
and, chiefly in Clare, Roscomtiion, Limerick, 
Galway, Mayo, and Tipperary. 




















Roman Cement 1s Corn Weatnen.— 
We omitted by accident to mention at the foot 
of an ingairy which a éd, that if Roman 
prety mixed with hot water it sets more 
quickly, and is not injured. 
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WORKS IN DOVER HARBOUR. 

Ow the 13th, when the Duke of Wellington 
ided at the Harbour Sessions, a new swing 
idge was opened for the first time, and was 
named the “ Wellington Bridge.” Mr. Walker, 
the engineer, and Mr. Hardwick, the architect 
to the » were in attendance. Considerable 
improvements have been made here since 1844, 
when they were commenced. They consist 
chiefly of an extension of the outer harbour to 
the eastward ; the additional surface of water 
thus obtained, covering upwards of four acres, 
To gain this space a number of houses stand- 
ing on the ordnance property, and nearly the 
whole of Union-street (except Latham’s bank) 
have been pulled down. The new dock walls, 
rendered necessary by this extension, are built 
in asubstantial manner, and faced with granite. 
The next principal feature in the improvements 
is a new entrance to the “ pent,” or inner har- 
bour. This entrance opens from the new ex- 
cavations, and is nearly double the width of the 
old northern gates, measuring nearly 60 feet 
wide, and having 3 feet more water, thus ad- 
eon vessels of a far greater burden than 
heretofore. It is provided with lock gates 
formed of massive cast-iron ribs, with planks 
on each side to render them buoyant. Across 
this entrance the swing bridge above alluded 
to is thrown, having a span of 60 feet, and a 
roadway 16 feet wide. It has been cast under 
the direction of Messrs. Hunter and English, 
of Bow-creek. The other works consist of a 
stone apron, which has been thrown up be- 
tween Cheeseman’s Head and the South Pier, 
for the purpose of protecting that portion of 
harbour; the excavation of the “ pent,” or 
inner harbour, to make it available for larger 
vessels ; the removal of the pilot house further 
west, and the erection of a sea-wall from the 
terminus of the railway to the harbour; the 
latter work having been undertaken by the 
directors of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, who are about to erect a new hotel im- 
mediately adjoining the pier head. Mr. Bray 
is the contractor employed. Great efforts are 
being made by the inhabitants to obtain a low- 
water pier, or by other means to render the 
harbour accessible to steam-vessels at all times. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS., 

Turre were ninety notices of applications 
to be made to Parliament, next session, for 
railway bills, in an extra number of the London 
Gazette, published on Saturday last, which was 
followed up, on Monday, by another extra 
number, containing upwards of 130 notices. 
——The new Railway Board of Commissioners 
appears, from the Gazette of Friday last, to be 
now complete. The members are, the Right 
Hon. Edward Strutt, the Right Hon. Granville 
George Earl Granville, the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, Knight, and Captain Henry 
Rowland Brandreth, R.E. The board entered 
upon its duties on Monday, the 9th instant. 
Another bridge bas just tumbled down on 
the Berks and Hants branch of the Great 
Western line, and the lives of three men 
have been sacrificed, and several others 
left in a precarious state. They had been 
ordered to remove the bricks from the arch, 
which had been for some weeks previously 
pronounced to be in a dangerous state, and 
supposed, correctly, to be even incapable of 
standing till ite parts were huddled together into 
a finished form; and accordingly, while engaged 
in taking off the parapet wall on the top of the 
erection, the whole mass suddenly gave way, 
and the victims were sacrificed. A verdict of 
“accidental death” was givenineach case, “but 
not without some strong remarks from the 
jury on the culpable neglect, as well as the 
responsibility of the railway contractors, with 
regard to the erection of bridges on this line ; 
as no less than four lives have been lost, and 
other accidents occasioned, as well as the works 
— retarded from their falling in along 

e line.’ 








IL.ustratioxs or Baistot.—Mrs. R. R. 
Pocock has commenced a work, illustrative of 
the most ancient and picturesque portions of 
architecture remaining in this city, under the 
title of “ Sketches of Bristol in the olden time.” 
The views we have seen, made upon stone by 
Mrs. Pocock from her own sketches, are ex- 
ceedingly clever. 





Correspondence. . 


“ LANTERN’ FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sir,—I am much obliged by the notice in 
your “ correspondence” of my humble plan— 
“Tron Central Piers Cased with Marble,” of 
which a grey dove incrustation might be par- 
ticularly appropriate. If the iron be safe from 
“expansion,” which appears not to exclude 
its use elsewhere, there can be no objection as 
regards ibility. Dr. Buckland’s expe- 
rienced dictum must be more than just; for 
to erect = thing heavy on the present over- 
light though graceful piers, and not expect an 
early fearful “smash” might be the most 
fatal constructive blindness on record. 

But the next best resource certainly, and 
perhaps, under all the circumstances, a better 
still, would be a light dwarf lantern, or lantern 
spire, in the centre, such as is seen in many 
continental churches. Any one looking from 
the Millbank quarter (of which St. John’s 
Church affords one of the best views), would 
instantly allow that the clumsiest thing of 
this sort, were it only, to take the minimum, 
to rise twenty-five feet above the present apex 
of the roof, would be a “telling” addition. 
This idea is so simple, that it may be wondered 
at as not having been broached before. But, as 


——‘‘ A fool may teach a wise man wit,”’ 


candid individuals will at last look at a sug- 
gestion which might be improved to any de- 
gree of elegance and wouspletaiies. 

I am, Sir, &c., J.D. Parry. 


TENDERS. 
Tenvers delivered for building the Custom 
House, New Dock Company, Southampton :— 
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Tenders delivered on the ] 2th inst. for re- 
building the Green Man and Still, Oxford- 
street, for Mr. Duncan Sinclair; Mr. N, Joll, 
architect :— 
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Piiscellanea., 


Oxrory ArcuirecturaL Society.—The 
first meeting in the present term was held in 
the society's room on Wednesday evening, the 
4th of November; the Rev. the President in 
the chair. New members having been elected, 
and other businesd transacted, the reportof the 
sub-committee for conducting the restoration 
of Dorchester Abbey Church was read: it 
mentioned that the great east window was now 
in course of restoration, that the present low 
roof of the sacrarium was about to be replaced 
by an excellent open one, and that the example 
of raising terminal subscriptions in particular 
colleges for the restoration of particular parts, 
which was set by some members of Oriel, bas 
been followed by members of Exeter and 
Trinity colleges. Mr. E, Freeman, of Trinity 
College, then read a paper ‘‘On the History 
of Geometrical Window-tracery,” illustrated 
by a large collection of drawings and engrav- 
ings. The paper gave rise to some remarks 
from Mr. Ruskin, of Christ Church, and others; 
after which the meeting, which was numerously 
attended, dispersed. 

Removat or Westminster Baiper.— 
The new bridge is to be formed near the end 
of Whitehall-place. A street is to be opened 
from Charing-eross, Northumberland House 
being one corner of it, passing through Craig’s 
court and Great Scotland-yard, down to the 
new bridge. There are loud complaints from 
the other side of the water. 

Royat ano ANTIQUARIAN Societigs. — 
The meetings of these societies were resumed 
on Thursday evening last. 

Arcuzo.ocy.—tThe British Archeological 
Association, and the Archeological Institute, 
have also commenced the session ; the former 
in new rooms in Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 


Cost or Batas anp Wasnuouses.—At a 
recent meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, 
when it was resolved to establish baths and 
washhouses in that parish, in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament passed last session, Mr. 
G. Daniel said, that “as the expense of any 
new undertaking was the most material feature 
in the eyes of many men, he would give them 
an estimate, founded upon the average outlay 
expended on the existing establishments of the 
kind in different parts of the country. For a 
building containing twenty-five baths, two 
warm baths, one vapour, forty-five tubs, and 
two drying closets, the estimated outlay would 
be 3,000. The salaries—namely, a clerk at 
1002. per annum ; housekeeper, 80/. ; servants, 
140/.; and incidentals, 30/.—would amount 
to 350/. The working expenses of the estab- 
lishment would be more than defrayed out of 
the fand raised by the proposed trifling charge 
of 2d. to each person using the baths or wash- 
houses. This, at least, had been the case in 
other districts. Looking to the population of 
Marylebone, and comparing it with that of dis- 
tricts in which these establishments were now 
in operation, he had estimated the number of 
bathers per month at 10,000, which, at the 
rate of 2d. each, gave them a total of 83/, 6s, 8d. 
The washers, estimated at 1,500 per month, 
would bring 12/. 10s., making a total receipt of 
951. 16s, 8d. per month.” 

New Srreets.—Notice is given for the 
construction of a new street from the west 
end of Long-acre to King-street, Covent- 
garden, coming out into that street opposite 
Bedford-street ; it will cross Rose and Hart- 
streets, and destroy a great many small courts 
and alleys. Another improvement is to form 
a new street from Westminster Abbey to 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, by the de- 
struction of those dens of infamy lying between 
Tothill and Orchard-streets, Going to the 
east end of London, the most important is the 
formation of a carriage-way from Great Tower- 
hill to Little Tower-bill, by the removal of 
Postern-row, a person at the present time 
wishing to get from the former to the docks 
having to make a circuit of a mile and a 
half. 

Tae Marsie Arcu.—A_ correspondent 
(T. 1. M.) says:—“It was suggested a few 
years ago, that it would be a great improve- 
ment to the locality, as well as a convenience 
to the public, to have a good entrance into St. 
James’s-park, near Spring-gardens, but so as 
to face the west end of the Strand, and that 
the said grand entrance should be a trium- 
phal arch.—As it is not yet settled what is to 
be done with the marble arch of Buckingham 
Palace, allow me to ask, could it he applied 
to a better purpose than the above?” 

Arcuitects in France.-—At the sitting 
of the Council General of the Seine, on 
Saturday, the plans and estimates for the first 
section of the works at the Palais de Justice, 
comprising the offices for the correctional police, 
the cabinets of the examining magistrates, and 
the offices of the Procureur de Roi, were ap- 
proved of. At this sitting, according to Galiy- 
nani, it was resolved that in all cases where 
the expenditure should exceed the estimates, 
the architect shall receive no per-centage upon 
the excess. 

An Arcairecturat Scuoor or Dusian. 
—In reply to several correspondents who have 
addressed us on this subject, in consequence of 
the suggestions which appeared in our pages, 
we mention that Mr. Charles Gray, of 5, 
Grange Villas, Brompton, in connection with 
other architectural students, is endeavouring 
to organize a school of design, and will be glad 
to receive communications from any who will 
take part in it.* 

Competition 1n THE Ciry.—The Imperial 
Assurance Company are about to erect a struc- 
ture for their purposes in Threadneedle-street, 
west of the Hall of Commerce. Thirteen gen- 
tlemen have been invited to submit plans in 
competition, including, as we are told, Mr. 
Moxhay, the proprietor of the last-named 





building. 

* An amateur nt thus writes on the subject :— 
“I hope letter of an architectural studen:, on 
Oe ee ee eee has (to use an expression of 
Coleridge) “ left a sting *’ in or ag ip oye maar 
Its importance cannot be overrated ; it will fill a chasm that 
has long existed between the student and his vocation: and 

members of the 


and energy of the un- 
architects will be centered: mutually assisting and 
inspiriting, the path of tyros will be upwards and onwards.”’ 
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NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, &c. 
Tue authorities ofthe Stamp Office having 
given us notice to discontinue the insertion of 
our list of contracts, &c., excepting as adver- 
tisements, we, in deference to their wishes, 
omit them for the present, but have taken 
steps to place the facts of the case properly be- 
fore them, and, as we hope, remove their ob- 
jections. In the meantime a list may be seen 
at our office. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* W. D2’— Matthew's Hydraulia,” 8vo.—Weale. We 
know of no book on Kew Water-works. 

“T. F. D’—We do not find that “‘many French or 
other foreign architects are employed in England.’’ We 
shall be thankful for any information. 

** A Citizen,’’—We cannot agree with his view of the pro- 
posed improvements. 

“ G. M.”’—We would advise him to apply to the School of 
Design. If we can find time we will consider the letter 
further. 

“CC. W. E. P.’’—We do not agree with him in thinking 
concrete Jessened in value by being thrown from a height. 

** Steinitz.’’—It is a private question in which we prefer 
not to interfere. 

“* J. K.’’—Inquire of Mr. Davy, Furnival’s Inn. 

** Ornamental Tiles.’’—Mr. Hughes complains of Mr. 
Reed, putting forth a new tile in opposition to a company 
to whom he has sold a former patent for a tile. 
insert the letter except as an advertisement. 

** Constant Reader.’’—Sir Robert Smirke. Mr. S. Smirke 
now acts for him. 

** Nemo,’’—Divide the number of feet by 9. The edges 
should be taken in the measurement. 

“ Kiln Building.”"—A correspondent wishes the name of 
a party used to kiln-building. 

«J, 8.’— The mouldings seem to be comparatively 
modern, 

“* Mr, Clifford Smith,’’—Thanks. 

“ W, B.’’—Want of space compelled us to omit part of 
the letter, with which, moreover, we do not agree. 

‘* Machinery.’’—A correspondent asks to be informed “ of 
any place where a person studying machinery, and not being 
a practical man, can witness and become acquainted with 
the construction of machines,’’ 

Received,— *“‘ PD, G.’’ (Chelsea), ‘‘ A Londoner,’’ “ Prac- 
tical Engineer,’”’ ‘‘ J. R. L.,’’ * Civis,’’ ** Country-mouse,”’ 
** Secundam Artem,’’? “A Subscriber,’’ “ Utilitas,’’ 
“HH. H.,?? “W. V. P.,”’ ‘Constant Reader,” “J. B.” 
Sherborne), ‘‘ Subscriber,’’ (Fall of Houses). ‘* People’s 
Journal,’’ for November (69, Fleet-street), a work calcu- 
lated to produce much good. “The Young Man’s Guide 
in the choice of a Benefit Society,’’ by a Suffolk Clergyman 
Parker, Strand); °“‘ Patent Journal,’?’ XXV.; Novello’s 
Edition of Haydn’s “‘ Creation,’’ No. 1.; and Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 of ‘* The Messiah ” (60, Dean-street, Soho). We cordially 
wish success to this and every similarly excellent attempt to 
render good music cheap, and extend a love of it. “A 
Letter to the Lords of the Admiralty on Ship Manceuvre,’’ 
by Robert Foulerton; Description of Ell’s “ Adjustable 
Scaffold,’’ ‘* I!lustrated London Almanac,’’ “‘ The Era of 
Queen Victoria the Humane,” by a German Metaphysician ; 
**The Scientific Phenomena of a Domestic Life familiarly 
Expiained,’’ by Chas. F. Gower, Esq. (Longman). A charm- 
ing little book for young people. 

TO PROVINCIAL READERS.—In reply to complaints 
of the irregular delivery of Tue Buitper in provincial 
towns, we beg leave to state that it is invariably published 
by seven o’clock on Friday morning, and that the irregu- 
larity complained of rests entirely with the parties through 
whom it is obtained, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
i and WRITERS to the Trade only. 
62, WATERLOO-BRIDGE ROAD. 
An Apprentice wanted. 








H MORRELL’S FINE PREPARED 
@ DRAWING PENCILS.—Under the patronage 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, the Honourable Board 
of Ordnance, and the Honourable East-India Company. 

The attention of Artists and the Public generally, is re- 
spectfully solicited to these BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
which are prepared perfectly free from grit, of great variety 
of shade, and possess all the requisites for the most highly 
finished drawings. 

Sold wholesale at the Manufactory, No. 149, Fleet-street, 
London, and may be had retail of all the principal Book- 
sellers and Stationers in Town and Country. 








\ ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. 

Specimens of these beautiful Tiles in all their Va- 
rieties, may be seen and information obtained at the London 
Agents, Messrs. GRIEVE and GRELLIER, Marble-wharf, 
Helv idere-road, Waterloo-bridge, or at the Encaustic Tile 
Works, of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN G. BARR, and Co., Wor- 
cester. 


qNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

_4 PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 
be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warchouse, 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. -- J. M. BLASH- 
FIELD, Agent. The above tiles have lately been consi- 
derably reduced in price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 
ture, rlabs, and tiles for fire-places, &e. 


ee TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


HE AINSLIE PATENT TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Dean- 
stone, Chairman), invite attention to their improved Brick 
and Tile Machines, and to their new improved Patent Kiins 
for drying and burning Bricks and Tiles, by which a saving 
of from two-thirds to three-fourths of the fuel is effected, 
and all the articles are burnt equally without loss or damage. 
The Machines at work, and a model of the Kilns, to be scen, 
and all particulars to be obtained from Mr. JOHN PATON, 
Secretary, 193a, Piccadilly, London.—Agents wanted, 








We cannot ; 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 
: ment of DRY PREPARED FLOORING 
OARDS, and MATCHED BOARDING of all sorts, 
planed to a paralled width and thickness, from 4 inch 
to 14 inch thick. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 
SASH SILLS, &c, 
Apply at W. CLEAVE’S Timber Yard , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico (late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, BANKSIDE, 
at Old-Barge-Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hy. Castle’s, Ship-yard, Millbank-street, Westmin- 
ster, a large, very general, and well-seasoned stock of all 
kinds of Prepared Floor and Match Boarding, planed toa 
parallel breadth and thickness, fit for immediate use; also a 
great variety of machine-prepared mouldings, very accurately 
finished. 
A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 
confidently presumes on being able to supply them on such 
terms as will qneuae and merit their favours, &c. 


AT REDUCED 
PRICES 








ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), 

@ late S. Dare, Mahogany, Timber, and Deal Yard, 
New-road, Bermondsey, near Bricklayers’ Arms, has always 
in stock mahogany, cedar, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. 
Pantile oak and fir Jaths, scaffold poles, putlogs, &c. 
Wheelwright’s goods, veneers, cut deals and scantling of 
every dimension. Also a large assortment of SEASONED 
FLOORING, MATCH BOARDING FIT FOR immediate 





use, and MOULDINGS prepared by > all at 
reduced prices. 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINERY, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


f ger of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
fase Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 
y Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water-carriage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosvenor-canal. fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





INC WORKS, 15, New-road, Fitzroy- 

square, London.—W, STAMPER, Manufacturer of 

Ornamental Conservatories, Greenhouses, Window Sashes, 
Sky-lights, Fan-lights, Flower Cases, &c. &c. 

Zine sash-bar mouldings, bell-wire rope, &e. &e. Per- 
forated zinc for safes, ventilators, &c. &c. Roofs, flats, and 
verandahs, covered on the newest principle. Manufacturer 
of the improved Sliding Glass Pane Ventilator. — ZINC 
WORKS, 15, New-road, opposite Fitzroy-square. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
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AVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD, 
Fe 
atthe above low tenes the work gusranteed.—Apply te 
JOHN PILE GTON, POLONCEAU'S BIT 

PAVEMENT OFFICE, 15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- 
ROAD.—N.B. Country Agents and Rai and 
a the best bitumen at 27s. 6d. per 














COMMISSIONERS OF FINE ARTS’ REPORT ON THE 
MEANS OF PREVENTING DAMP IN WALLS. 


HE DIRECTORS of the SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE COMPANY have much pleasure in 
recommending to the notice of Architects, B and 
others, the application of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL as 


the only effectual means of preventing DAMP rising in 
WALLS. J. FARRELL, Secretary. 
Seyssel Asphalte Company’s Works, 
“ Claridge’s Patent.”’ 


Stangate London. 
= a tion is 


The following account of its extracted from 
“The Appendix to the of Fine Arts’ Re- 
port,’* page 18 :— 

** In 1839 I superintended the construction of a house of 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghien. The foundation of the 
house is constantly in water, about 194 inches be'ow the 
level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of 
the external and internal walls was covered, at the level 
the internal ground-floor, with a layer of SEYSSEL AS- 
PHALTE, less than half an inch thick, over which coarse 
sand was spread. 

“Since the above date no trace of damp has shewn itecif 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil of a gray stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or 
lighter, on walls so painted, the pavement of the floor, 
resting on the soil itself, is only about 24 inches above the 
external surface of the soil, and only 19, at the utmost, 
above that of the sheet of water. 

‘“* The layer of Asphalte wp bey broken and removed, 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots indi- 
cating the presence of damp have been remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.’’ 


& 





Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by p 





about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 

STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or on speed for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 

ment, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall * given to them, or to their clerk at their office, 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upon application being made a: tuis office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
ee eee ae at which the same can 


And the Commissioners do also give notice that, whenever 
the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have been 
laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with a pro- 
per current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains into 
sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
clear days before they are nted to the commissioners ; 
a petitions - will — on in the order — 
ap} , and the name of any party not present 
cuind on 4 segpers the application will be struck out, and 
the ings must in consequence be commenced de novo. 

communications made with any sewer without leave 
the Commissioners will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same will subject themselzes to a fine. 

The isions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act (7 and 
8 Victoria, ¢. 84) do not supersede the authority of the Com- 
mniasioners of Sewers in the above respects, but their powers 
are expressly reserved, and their regulations made subser- 
vient to the purposes of the Act. The execution of such 
works, under the superintendence of the district surveyor 
alone, cannot therefore warrant the makis, of any sewers or 
them from the penalties above mentioned. 

By order of the Court, 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 
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Southwark-bridge (and the Grove), Sow 
above Works, the Public are seeure in baving 

make, and by the Patent process of Galvanizing Iron as first 
introduced into this —— — ie 
its application to Roofs, Buildings, &ce. Every deseription 
of Building, Railway and other Iron and Smith’s work Ma- 
nufactured of the best ity. Iron Fence and Hurdies as 


By Mer 1 
fRajesty’s sistinn eives, 
OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 


GALVANIZED TINNED METAL. — This article 
Galvanised Tin Plates, but 





| usual.—The Trade Su . 
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WORKS IN DOVER HARBOUR. 

Own the 13th, when the Duke of Wellington 

esided at the Harbour Sessions, a new swing 
idee was for the first time, and was 
named the “ Wellington Bridge.” Mr. Walker, 
the engineer, and Mr. Hardwick, the architect 
to the ey were in attendance. Considerable 
improvements have been made here since 1844, 
when they were commenced. They consist 
chiefly of an extension of the outer harbour to 
the eastward ; the additional surface of water 
thus obtained, covering upwards of four acres, 
To gain this space a number of houses stand- 
ing on the ordnance property, and nearly the 
whole of Union-street (except Latham’s bank) 
have been pulled down. The new dock walls, 
rendered necessary by this extension, are built 
in asubstantial manner, and faced with granite. 
The next principal feature in the improvements 
is a new entrance to the “ pent,” or inner har- 
bour. This entrance opens from the new ex- 
cavations, and is nearly double the width of the 
old northern gates, measuring nearly 60 feet 
wide, and having 3 feet more water, thus ad- 
mitting vessels of a far greater burden than 
heretofore. It is provided with lock gates 
formed of massive cast-iron ribs, with planks 
on each side to render them buoyant. Across 
this entrance the swing bridge above alluded 
to is thrown, having a span of 60 feet, and a 
roadway 16 feet wide. It has been cast under 
the direction of Messrs. Hunter and English, 
of Bow-creek. The other works consist of a 
stone apron, which has been thrown up be- 
tween Cheeseman’s Head and the South Pier, 
for the purpose of protecting that portion of 
harbour; the excavation of the “ pent,” or 
inner harbour, to make it available for larger 
vessels ; the removal of the pilot house further 
west, and the erection of a sea-wal! from the 
terminus of the railway to the harbour; the 
latter work having been undertaken by the 
directors of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, who are about to erect a new hotel! im- 
mediately adjoining the pier head. Mr. Bray 
is the contractor employed. Great efforts are 
being made by the inhabitants to obtain a low- 
water pier, or by other means to render the 
harbour accessible to steam-vessels at al] times. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS, 

Tuere were ninety notices of applications 
to be made to Parliament, next session, for 
railway bills, in an extra number of the London 
Gazette, published on Saturday last, which was 
followed up, on Monday, by another extra 
number, containing upwards of 130 notices. 
——The new Railway Board of Commissioners 
appears, from the Gazette of Friday last, to be 
now complete. The members are, the Right 
Hon. Edward Strutt, the Right Hon. Granville 
George Earl Granville, the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, Knight, and Captain Henry 
Rowland Brandreth, R.E. The board entered 
upon its duties on Monday, the 9th instant. 
Another bridge bas just tumbled down on 
the Berks and Hants branch of the Great 
Western line, and the lives of three men 
have been sacrificed, and several others 
left in a precarious state. They had been 
ordered to remove the bricks from the arch, 
which had been for some weeks previously 
pronounced to be in a dangerous state, and 
su d, correctly, to be even incapable of 
standing till ite parts were huddled together into 
a finished form; and accordingly, while engaged 
in taking off the parapet wall on the top of the 
erection, the whole mass suddenly gave way, 
and the victims were sacrificed. A verdict of 
“accidental death” was givenin each case, “but 
not without some strong remarks from the 
jury on the culpable neglect, as well as the 
responsibility of the railway contractors, with 
regard to the erection of bridges on this line ; 
as no less than four lives have been lost, and 
other accidents occasioned, as well as the works 
ag retarded from their falling in along 

@ line.’ 








ILiustrations of Baristou.—Mrs. R. R. 
Pocock has commenced a work, illustrative of 
the most ancient and picturesque portions of 
architecture remaining in this city, under the 
title of “ Sketches of Bristol in the olden time.” 
The views we have seen, made upon stone by 
Mrs. Pocock from her own sketches, are ex- 
ceedingly clever. 





Corresponderce. 


“ LANTERN” FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Siz,—I am much obliged by the notice in 
your “correspondence” of my humble plan— 
“Iron Central Piers Cased with Marbie,” of 
which a grey dove incrustation — be par- 
ticularly appropriate. If the iron be safe from 
“expansion,” which appears not to exclude 
its use elsewhere, there can be no objection as 
regards ibility. Dr. Buckland’s expe- 
rienced dictum must be more than just; for 
to erect any thing heavy on the present over- 
light though graceful piers, and not expect an 
early fearful “smash” might be the most 
fatal constructive blindness on record. 

But the next best resource certainly, and 
perhaps, under all the circumstances, a better 
still, would be a light dwarf lantern, or lantern 
spire, in the centre, such as is seen in many 
continental churches. Any one looking from 
the Millbank quarter (of which St. John’s 
Church affords one of the best views), would 
instantly allow that the clumsiest thing of 
this sort, were it only, to take the minimum, 
to rise twenty-five feet above the present apex 
of the roof, would be a “telling” addition. 
This idea is so simple, that it may be wondered 
at as not having been broached before. But, as 





‘* A fool may teach a wise man wit,’’ 
candid individuals will at last look at a sug- 
gestion which might be improved to any de- 


gree of elegance and completeness. 
I am, Sir, &c., J.D. Parry. 


TENDERS. 
Tenpers delivered for building the Custom 
House, New Dock Company, Southampton :— 
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Tenders delivered on the 2th inst. for re- 
building the Green Man and Still, Oxford- 
street, for Mr. Duncan Sinclair; Mr. N, Joll, 
architect : — 


BOWMG. . occ ccccccscccce L906 
CRUG inks hence sc siece’ 198 
MMe Viv isivecsivsct SARF 
OP i ceepsiccdswWieesss” UR 
J. and T, Ward.......... 1,665 
Wilson (accepted) ........ 1,577 





Miscellanea, 

Oxrorp ArcuirecturAL Society.—The 
first meeting in the present term was held in 
the society’s room on Wednesday evening, the 
4th of November; the Rev. the President in 
the chair. New members having been elected, 
and other businesé transacted, the reportof the 
sub-committee for conducting the restoration 
of Dorchester Abbey Church was read: it 
mentioned that the great east window was now 
in course of restoration, that the present low 
roof of the sacrarium was about to be replaced 
by an excellent open one, and that the example 
of raising terminal subscriptions in particular 
colleges for the restoration of particular parts, 
which was set by some members of Oriel, has 
been followed by members of Exeter and 
Trinity colleges. Mr. E. Freeman, of Trinity 
College, then read a paper ‘‘On the History 
of Geometrical Window-tracery,” illustrated 
by a large collection of drawings and engrav- 
ings. The paper gave rise to some remarks 
from Mr. Ruskin, of ChristChurch, and others; 
after which the meeting, which was numerously 
attended, dispersed. 

Removat or Westminster Baipcr.— 
The new bridge is to be formed near the end 
of Whitehall-place. A street is to be opened 
from Charing-cross, Northumberland House 
being one corner of it, passing through Craig’s 
court and Great Scotland-yard, down to the 
new bridge. There are loud complaints from 
the other side of the water. 

Royat ano Antiquarian Societizs. — 
The meetings of these societies were resumed 
on Thursday evening last. 

Arcuzo.ocy.—The British Archeological 
Association, and the Archeological Institute, 
have also commenced the session ; the former 
in new rooms in Sackville-street, Piccadilly. 





Cost or Batas anp Wasnuovuses.—At a 
recent meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, 
when it was resolved to establish baths and 
washhouses in that parish, in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament passed last session, Mr. 
G. Daniel said, that “as the expense of any 
new undertaking was the most material feature 
in the eyes of many men, he would give them 
an estimate, founded upon the average outlay 
expended on the existing establishments of the 
kind in different parts of the country. For a 
building containing twenty-five baths, two 
warm baths, one vapour, forty-five tubs, and 
two drying closets, the estimated outlay would 
be 3,000. The salaries—namely, a clerk at 
1002. per annum ; housekeeper, 80/.; servants, 
140/.; and incidentals, 30/.—would amount 
to 350/. The working expenses of the estab- 
lishment would be more than defrayed out of 
the fund raised by the proposed trifling charge 
of 2d. to each person using the baths or wash- 
houses. This, at least, had been the case in 
other districts. Looking to the population of 
Marylebone, and comparing it with that of dis- 
tricts in which these establishments were now 
in operation, he had estimated the number of 
bathers per month at 10,000, which, at the 
rate of 2d. each, gave them a total of 83/, 6s, 5d. 
The washers, estimated at 1,500 per month, 
would bring 12/. 10s., making a total receipt of 
95L. 16s. 8d. per month.” 

New Srreets.—Notice is given for the 
construction of a new street from the west 
end of Longacre to King-street, Covent- 
garden, coming out into that street opposite 
Bedford-street ; it will cross Rose and Hart- 
streets, and destroy a great many small courts 
and alleys. Another improvement is to form 
a new street from Westminster Abbey to 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, by the de- 
struction of those dens of infamy lying between 
Tothill and Orchard-streets. Going to the 
east end of London, the most important is the 
formation of a carriage-way from Great Tower- 
hill to Litthe Tower-bill, by the removal of 
Postern-row, a person at the present time 
wishing to get from the former to the docks 
having to make a circuit of a mile and a 
half. 

Tae Marsie Arcu.—A correspondent 
(T. 1. M.) says:—‘ It was suggested a few 
years ago, that it would be a great improve- 
ment to the locality, as well as a convenience 
to the public, to have a good entrance into St. 
James’s-park, near Spring-gardens, but so as 
to face the west end of the Strand, and that 
the said grand entrance should be a trium. 
phal arch.—As it is not yet settled what is to 
be done with the marble arch of Buckingham 
Palace, allow me to ask, could it he applied 
to a better purpose than the above?” 

Arcuitects in France.-—At the sitting 
of the Council General of the Seine, on 
Saturday, the plans and estimates for the first 
section of the works at the Palais de Justice, 
comprising the offices for the correctional police, 
the cabinets of the examining magistrates, and 
the offices of the Procureur de Roi, were ap- 
proved of. At this sitting, according to Galig- 
nani, it was resolved that in all cases where 
the expenditure should exceed the estimates, 
the architect shall receive no per-centage upon 
the excess. 

Aw Arcairecturat Scuoon or Desien. 
—lIn reply to several correspondents who have 
addressed us on this subject, in consequence of 
the suggestions which appeared in our pages, 
we mention that Mr. Charles Gray, of 5, 
Grange Villas, Brompton, in connection with 
other architectural students, is endeavouring 
to organize a school of design, and will be glad 
to receive communications from any who will 
take part in it.* 

Competition 1n THE City.—The Imperial 
Assurance Company are about to erect a struc- 
ture for their purposes in Threadneedle-street, 
west of the Hall of Commerce. Thirteen gen- 
tlemen have been invited to submit plans in 
competition, including, as we are told, Mr. 
Moxhay, the proprietor of the last-named 
building. 





* amateur correspondent thus writes on the subject :— 
“i the sensible letter of an architectural student, on 
the subject of schools of design, has (to use an expression of 
Coleridge) “ left 2 sting’ in the minds of architecture. 


Its importance cannot be overrated ; it will fill a chasin that 
has long existed between the student and his vocation: and 
if, as your corres leading members of the 
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NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, &e. 

Tue authorities of the Stamp Office having 
given us notice to discontinue the insertion of 
our list of contracts, &c., excepting as adver- 
tisements, we, in deference to their wishes, 
omit them for the present, but bave taken 
steps to place the facts of the case properly be- 
fore them, and, as we hope, remove their ob- 
jections. In the meantime a list may be seen 
at our office. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ W. D.?'—** Matthew's Hydraulia,” 8vo.—Weale. We 
know of no book on Kew Water-works. 

“T. F. D.”’--We do not find that “‘many French or 
other foreign architects are employed in England.”” We 
shall be thankful for any information. 

** A Citizen.’*—We cannot agree with his view of the pro- 
posed improvements. 

“* G. M.’’—We would advise him to apply to the School of 
Dates If we can find time we will consider the letter 
urther, 

“CC. W. E. P.”’—We do not agree with him in thinking 
concrete lessened in value by being thrown from a height. 

** Steinitz.’’—-It is a private question in which we prefer 
not to interfere. 

““ J. K.’’—Inquire of Mr. Davy, Furnival’s Inn. 

“* Ornamental Tiles.”"--Mr. Hughes complains of Mr. 
Reed, putting forth a new tile in opposition to a company 
to whom he has sold a former patent for a tile. 
insert the letter except as an advertisement. 

“* Constant Reader.’’—Sir Robert Smirke. Mr, S. Smirke 
now acts for him. 

‘* Nemo,’’—Divide the number of feet by 9. The edges 
should he taken in the measurement. 

“* Kiln Building.’’—A correspondent wishes the name of 
a party used to kiln-building. 

** J. S2’— The mouldings seem to be comparatively 
modern. 

‘* Mr, Clifford Smith,’’—Thanks. 

“ W. B.’’—Want of space compelled us to omit part of 
the letter, with which, moreover, we do not agree. 

‘* Machinery.’’—A correspondent asks to be informed “ of 
any place where a person studying machinery, and not being 
a practical man, can witness and become acquainted with 
the construction of machines.’’ 

Received.— ‘* D, G.’’ (Chelsea), ‘‘ A Londoner,’’ “* Prae- 
tical Engineer,”’ ‘‘ J. R. L.,’’ ‘ Civis,”’ ** Country-mouse,”’ 
‘* Secundam Artem,’? ‘‘A Subscriber,’’ ‘* Utilitas,”’ 
“H. H.,”? ““W. V. P.,’”? “Constant Reader,” “J. B.”? 
Sherborne), ‘‘ Subseriber,’’ (Fall of Houses). ‘ People’s 
Journal,’’ for November (69, Fleet-street), a work calcu- 
lated to produce much good. ‘‘The Young Man’s Guide 
in the choice of a Benefit Society,’’ by a Suffolk Clergyman 
Parker, Strand); “‘ Patent Journal,’? XXV.; Novello’s 
Edition of Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,’”’ No. t.; and Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 of *‘ The Messiah ”’ (69, Dean-street, Soho). We cordially 
wish success to this and every similarly excellent attempt to 
render good music cheap, and extend a love of it. “A 
Letter to the Lords of the Admiralty on Ship Manceuvre,’’ 
by Robert Foulerton; Description of Ell’s “ Adjustable 


Scaffold,’’ ‘* Iustrated London Almanac,’’ “‘ The Era of 
Queen Victoria the Humane,” by a German Metaphysician ; 
**The Scientific Phenomena of a Domestic Life familiarly 
Explained,’’ by Chas. F. Gower, Esq. (Longman). A charm- 
ing little book for young people. 

TO PROVINCIAL READERS,—In reply to complaints 
of the irregular delivery of Tux Buitper in provincial 


towns, we beg leave to state that it is invariably published 
by seven o’clock on Friday morning, and that the irregu- 
larity complained of rests entirely with the parties through 
whom it is obtained. 





ADVERTISE MENTS. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
N ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
4 acd WRITERS to the Trade only. 
62, WATERLOO-BRIDGE ROAD. 
An Apprentice wanted. 





H MORRELL’S FINE PREPARED 
@ DRAWING PENCILS.—Under the patronage 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, the Honourable Board 
of Ordnance, and the Honourable East-India Company. 

The attention of Artists and the Public generally, is re- 
spectfully solicited to these BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
which are prepared perfectly free from grit, of great variety 
of shade, and possess all the requisites for the most highly 
finished drawings. 

Sold wholesale at the Manufactory, No. 149, Fleet-street, 
London, and may be had retail of all the principal Book- 
sellers and Stationers in Town and Country. 





Vy ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. 

Specimens of these beautiful Tiles in all their Va- 
rieties, may be seen and information obtained at the London 
Agents, Messrs. GRIEVE and GRELLIER, Marble-wharf, 
Relvidere-road, Waterloo-bridge, or at the Encaustic Tile 
Works, of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN G. BARR, and Co., Wor- 
cester. 


WNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
.4 PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 
be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warehouse, 9, Albion- 
piace, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — J. M. BLASH- 
FIELD, Agent. The above tiles have lately been consi- 
derably reduced in price, 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 
ture, rlabs, and tiles for fire-placea, &c. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS, 


HE AINSLIE PATENT TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Esq., of Dean- 
stone, Chairman), invite attention to their improved Brick 
and Tile Machines, and to their new improved nt Kilns 
for drying and burning Bricks and Tiles, by which a savin 
of from two-thirds to three-fourths of the fuel is effected, 
and all the articles are burnt equally without loss or damage. 
The Machines at work, and a model of the Kilns, to be seen, 
and all particulars te be obtained from Mr. JOHN PATON, 
Secretary, 193a, Piccadilly, London.—Agents wanted, 
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PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 
ment of DRY PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS, and MATCHED BOARDING of all sorts, 
to a paralled width and thickness, from 4 inch 
to 14 inch thick. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 
SASH SILLS, &e, 
Apply at W. CLEAVE’S Timber Yard , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico (late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, BANKSIDE, 
at Old-Barge-Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, 
and at Hy. Castle’s, Ship-yard, Millbank-street, Westmin- 
ster, a large, very , and well-seasoned stock of all 
kinds of P. Floor and Match Boarding, planed to a 
parallel breadth and thickness, fit for immediate use ; also a 
aca tid of machine-prepared mouldings, very accurately 
finished. 


AT REDUCED 
PRICES. 





A. R., in calling the attention of buildere and consumers, 
confidently presumes on being able to supply them on such 
terms as will ensure and merit their favours, &c. 





ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), 
@ late S. Dare, Mahogany, Timber, and Deal Yard, 
New-road, Bermondsey, near Bricklayers’ Arms, has always 
in stock mahogany, cedar, wai t, elm, beech, oak, &c. 
Pantile oak and fir laths, scaffold poles, putlogs, &e. 
Wheelwright’s goods, veneers, cut and scantling of 
every dimension. Also a large assortment of SEASONED 
FLOORING, MATCH BOARDING FIT FOR immediate 
use, and MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, all at 
reduced prices. 








PLANING 
MACHINERY, 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


IMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
rinciple. Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 
by Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water-carriage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosvenor-canal. fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





INC WORKS, 15, New-road, Fitzroy- 

square, London.—W. STAMPER, Manufacturer of 

Ornamental Conservatories, Greenhouses, Window Sashes, 
Sky-lights, Fan-lights, Flower Cases, &c. &c. 

Zine sash-bar mouldings, bell-wire rope, &e. &e, Per- 
forated zine for safes, ventilators, &c. &c. Roofs, flats, and 
verandahs, covered on the newest principle. Manufacturer 
of the improved Sliding Glass Pane Ventilator.— ZINC 
WORKS, 15, New-road, opposite Fitzroy-square. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Gs LAMPS, GAS BRACK GAS 
PILLARS, BURNERS, &c, ie oe In ~ 


Gas Furniture in 
fully announce they 
scription on the most system 

. An rf Year eaten us making 
dispatch.—10 and 11, Guebiean Oe Paul's. ” 
ILTERED WATER.—As the rai 
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¥ work to 
JOHN PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BIT N 
PAVEMENT OFFICE, 15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- 
ROAD,.—N.B,. Country Agents and Railway E and 
—— with the best bitumen at 27s. 6d. per 








COMMISSIONERS OF FINE ARTS’ REPORT ON THE 
MEANS OF PREVENTING DAMP IN WALLS. 


HE DIRECTORS of the SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE COMPANY have much pleasure in 
recommending to the notice of Architects, B and 
others, the application of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL as 
the only effectual means of ing DAMP rising in 
WALLS. J. FARRELL, Secretary. 
Seyssel Asphalte Company’s Works, 
* Claridge’s Patent.” 
Stangate London. 

The following account of its application is extracted from 
“The Appendix to the Cunndadenen of Fine Arts’ 
port,’* e 18:— . 

‘In 1839 I superintended the construction of a house 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghien. The foundation of 
house is constantly in water, about 19§ inches below 
level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal 
the external and internal walls was covered, at the level 
the internal ground-floor, with a Ia: of SEYSSEL A 
PHALTE, less half an inch thick, j 
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“ The layer of Asphalte Bestag heen broken and removed 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots indi- 
cating the presence of damp have been since remarked 

the base of the door-posts.’’ 











Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by p 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 

STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildin ded weeny for building upon, within the 
district ander the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
m it, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writio 
shall S given to them, or to their clerk at their office, 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 


for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at 
clear days before they are ted to the commi 
and all such petitions will be called on in the order of 
application, and the name of 
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gas peed et te Minn eetines 
provisions Metropolitan Bui 
pl se ey ay 3 persede the authority of the 
Se 3 in the above respects, but their powers 
are expressly reserved, and their regulations made subser- 
vient to the purposes of the Act. The execution of such 
works, under the superintendence of the district surveyor 
Se ee ee 
drains within this commission, nor relieve the parties makin 
them from the penalties above mentioned. 
By order of the Court, 
LEWIS C, HERTSLET, Clerk. 
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FPYORTER’S CORRUGATED and 
TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS, 
i Southwark. At the 





introduced this , with many 
re . Country a improvements 
of Build , Railway and other Iron and Smith's work Ma- 
salauael of the best . Tron Fence and Hurdles as 
usual.—The Trade Su le 
By Mer 
SBajesty’s 





OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 


consequent to 
purchasers in future. therefore* bas 
to inquire for MOREWOOD and ROGER’S 
ATENT pores arco og yy me IRON. In orderte 
enable the public readi at an to 
between alte acuma’ aan ee to inform 
that Galvanised Iron has 2 plain sine-like 
while M. and R.’s Patent Galvanized Tinned bas 


ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
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CUNDY’S PATENT IMPROVED OPEN FIRE PLACE, HOT AIR, 
VENTILATING STOVE. 
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PLAN, 


Descriptton of Diagram. 
e Blow pipe to preserve perfect combustion placed immediately underneath 


the grating of fire place. 


A and D are regulators. eS 
The arrows shew the way the external fresh air is admitted, next passing 


through the hot-air chambers into the room, and lastly taken out of the 
room through the fire and up the chimney—thus completing ventilation. 


a aaa Fresh air channel, for admission of external air. | 
4666 Wot air chambers (formed with artificial stone, d d d d) through 

which the air passes intu the room, and is heated without being 
{ 


injured, 
© C C Thedirection the smoke and vitiated air takes after it has passed through 
the fire and heated the artificial stone of the hot air chambers, 


This STOVE embraces the following most important principles connected with the economy of 


WARMING AND VENTILATING CHURCHES, 


VENTILATION produced by the OPEN FIRE—which will carry off the Vitiated Air 
the Pure Air is conducted into the room through the 


And other Public and Private Buildings, viz. :— 
HEAT by RADIATION from the Open Fire. | through the chimney at the same rate ; 
HEAT by CONDUCTION.—A copious and continuous stream of PURE WARM AIR | interior HEATING APPARATUS of the Stove, thereby keeping up a regular and agreeable 
is conducted into the room through the large Stove, at a regulated rate, by mcans of an air | system of Ventilation. 
ECONOMY of FUEL.—This Stove, from the peculiar construction of the Fire Place, 


channel underneath the floor, communicating with the external air. i i ‘ ) 
HEAT by REFLECTION.—The external casing of the Stove becoming warm, com- | will produce a most BRILLIANT FIRE with the least possible quantity of fuel, and will 
municates its heat to the surrounding atmosphere. | continue to burn so long as any particle of coal remains. 


TESTIMONIALS AFTER A WINTER’S TRIAL. 
St. John’s, Fulham, 2nd May, 1846. 


Gothic Villa, St. John’s Wood, Oct. 22, 1846. | 

Six,—Perhaps there are few private individuals who have had more experience in | My Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in giving my testimony to the efficiency of your 
stoves than I have had; I have tried most of the newly invented ones, and rejected all but | Stove, as combining the double advantage of thoroughly warming and constantly ventilating 
yours, two of which I have tried in my temporary church, and found them to sueceed so well, | any large church or building. Your invention appeared to me to be in theory all that could 
that I have introduced them into All Saint’s Church, St. John’s Wood. | be desired ; and I can honestly say, that I have not yet discovered the point in which the 
The following reasons induce me to approve of them: — Exemption of effluvia; the | practice fails short of the theory.—The area of my church is computed to be nearly 200,000 
emission of a great body of pure warm air; the perfect system of ventilation ; the sight of | cubical feet, and though a second stove will be required, the one already erected has fully 
the fire ; the consumption of vitiated air; the little attention requisite ; the cleanliness con- | answered my highest expectations, and realized all that you had given me to expect. If 
nected with them ; and though last, not least, the great economy of fuel. confirmation were needed for evidence of its efficiency, I might further state, that I had 
All more I can say in favour of your stoves is, that whenever I require a stove, either peculiar difficulties to contend with,—that various attempts had been made, and that every 

for my house or church, I shall purchase your pateat, and recommend all my friends to do _ attempt had proved a signal failure,—that I was exposed to the charge of boldness in attempt- 
the same, Yours truly, ing what had baffied others; but that such is the power, the efficiency, and the comfort com- 
ED, THOMPSON, M.A. munieated by your Stove, that I know not of a dissentient voice, and have heard only of 

Incumbent of All Saint’s, St. John’s Wood. approval with unanimous consent.—I might add, that I was first led to the making inquiry 

respecting your stove, havi cothered ladisactly, that a disposition not unfavourable towards 
it was entertained in a certain high quarter, where, on account of ability of discernment, the 








29, Charter-house-square, Monday, Feb. 17, 1846. smallest approach to approval must with it great weight.—I remain, Dear Sir, yours 
Dear S1x,—The Stoves which you hare araently eoneeed in my church have — ey faithfully, WILLIAM GARRATT, Minister of St. John’s, Fulham. 
successful, and I have great pleasure in expressing to you the entire satisfaction which they ig eae 9S . 
se gi ’ ies, i i Letter from the Rev. Martarw O’Bairn, (Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
have given to all parties The church, which was notoriously noted for its coldness and bad Astronomy), M.A., F-R-S., &e., King’s Coll 


ventilation, is now most agreeably warmed and well ventilated. 1 shall be most happy, on | Upper erwel, anad June, 1846. 


auy occasion, to hear testimony to the excellency of your stoves; and I will endeavour, to | - 
the beat of my power, to make them known, and I will certainly recommend them to my Ey Lag mpeg =| “ Wie, Conte’ s Potent ramag? 4 ea Lend ee Toa 
— | I have no hesitation in saying from actual experience, that Mr. Cundy’s Stove is far superior 
| both in producing warmth ever the whole room, and in promotin ventilation, without dis- 
| agreeable currents of air, or close smell. MATTHEW O'BRIEN, 
*,* Since this stove was put up, four others have also been fixed, one of which is placed 
St. Thomas’s, Charter-house. in the Medical Library. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that during the last three winters we suffered iP Se aig Figs tes 
severely from the cold in the Church of St. Thomas’s, Charter-house, although we had three Letter from Professor Baapiry. 
large Arnott’s Stoves, which consumed one sack and half of coals each deg they were lit. King’s College, London, July, 1846, 
‘The building was never warm ; in consequence of which the i off, we. Sir,—I am happy to be able to bear testimony to the pec ay! your stove, which is 
had a sealous preacher in the Rey. Dr. James. We have now two of Cundy’s Patent Stoves, | fixed in my lecture-room at this Institution. It seems to have all essential requisites of 
which consume but one ewt. of coal per day between them, and le eTicr to the church a | a good stove, a rapid draught, freedom from all smoke, and from that smell which arises 
comfortable heat and ventilation, WILLIAM BUSHMAN, Verger. i from iron, heated in contact with the air of a dwelling-room, which is entirely avoided by 
THOMAS GEORGE, Beadle, your arrangement.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, THOMAS BRADLEY. 


I remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
N. WM. ROGERS, St. Thomas’s Charter-house. 








To be had of the Manufacturers, 
MESSRS. DOWSON, 69, WELBECK-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


Where they may be SEEN IN OPERATION, and where also may be seen an ELEGANT assortment of REGISTER and other STOVES, FENDERS, CULINARY APPARATUS, 
&e. &e. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS ied with IRON and BRASS CASTINGS, at Messrs. DOWSON’S FOUNDRY, 5, SEXMOUR-PLACE, BRYANSTON-SQUARE, 


Smith's Work, 4 Fittings, and all other appertaining to a Smith and Founder, undertaken at estimated prices. 
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